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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vout. XLV, No. 4. 


JUNE, 1900. 
LANGUAGE TEACHING IN CONNECTION WITH 
OTHER STUDIES.* 


LANGUAGE teaching in its various phases has perhaps 
received more attention from educators of the deaf than 
any other subject connected with our work. Methods and 
devices for helping our pupils to understand and use the 
English language have exercised the ingenuity and brought 


forth the best thought of the profession. Indeed, so much 
has been said and written on this subject that there is 
little left to be said. However, as our ranks are being 
constantly increased by those new to the work, it may not 
be amiss if I present some methods or means with which 
most of vou are already familiar. 

At our last meeting, when it was suggested that the 
language teachers diseuss the subject presented for our 
consideration, the question arose in my mind, “ Are we 
not all language teachers?” Of course all of us neces- 
sarily teach language to some extent, yet 1 doubt if any 
of us, when not directly engaged in that branch of teach- 
ing, give it the attention its importance demands. To 
develop in-our pupils the power to comprehend language 
and the ability to use it with facility is the most import- 
ant part of our work. It is chiefly through language that 
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Language in Connection with Other Studies. 


we attain all the higher and nobler ends of education. 
And since it occupies this prominent and fundamental 
place in our educational structure it should be taught and 
used in every school-room and in every shop. 

In history, geography, or any other study the pupil 
meets new language—a new word, phrase, idiom, or figure 
of speech—in almost every paragraph. How to give him 
a thorough understanding of these new terms is a difficult 
and tedious problem. The greatest obstacle in the solu- 
tion is the element of time. With a class of sixteen pupils 
containing three distinct grades, the teacher has time for 
little else than to give the few definitions and explana- 
tions which seem absolutely necessary. 

The limited time allotted to the course of instruction in 
most of our institutions is responsible in no small degree 
for the deficiencies in the education of the deaf. The 
hearing child in possession of all its faculties begins to 
comprehend language in its infancy, at which time its edu- 
cation really commences, and it is continued under most 
favorable circumstances until the completion of at least a 
common school course. This is generally done about the 
eighteenth year. Yet we expect deaf children to begin at 
the same place, and, handicapped as they are, to reach the 
same destination in little more than half the time. If, as 
Ruskin has said, “it takes a lifetime to learn a language 
perfectly,” how can we expect our pupils to learn to com- 
prehend the English language easily and use it freely in 
the course of nine or ten years ? 

If we could get oyr pupils at the age of six or seven, 
keep them from fourteen to sixteen years, and modify the 
course of instruction accordingly, we could send them out 
from us with a command of English and a general knowl- 
edge approximating that of the graduate of the High 
School. We could give nearly double the time we now 
have for the completion of the ordinary branches; and 
could pursue with thoroughness the plan which I have in 
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mind and which I have practiced to some extent with two 
of my classes. 

The plan is first to give the pupil a thorough under- 
standing of the text; to teach him all the new language 
found inthe lesson. I would have the pupils in the prepa- 
ration of the lesson make out lists of all words and ex- 
pressions they do not understand and bring them in for 
explanation. If you have never tried this you will be sur- 
prised at the length of the lists. To dispose of all these 
in a conscientious manner will often consume the whole 
period allotted to any given subject. But the learner is 
then prepared, and not till then, to make the facts and 
knowledge of the text hisown. The next step is to ascer- 
tain by judicious questions whether he has done this, and 
to develop language further. 

The first step is the most difficult, and requires judg- 
ment and skill on the part of the teacher. I do not 
believe that any one method is the best for teaching every 
new form of language. But I do believe that in many 
cases the most natural and logical way is to encourage 
and help the pupil to deduce the meaning from the con- 
text. This is a simple process and yet there is no better 
mental discipline. It is the way in which we have 
acquired most of our language. How much of your 
vocabulary did you learn from the dictionary? How 
often in conversation or in reading have you met with 
words or phrases the meaning of which you could not 
guess from the context? To show you that our pupils 
are capable of this deduction I will give you a few 
examples performed under my own observation. In a 
lesson on physiology the word /ubricate was used. In- 
stead of signing or defining it, I wrote on the large slate : 
“Mr. S—— lubricates*his engine to make it run easily.” 
I think every one in the class caught the meaning. Now,, 
I submit that this was the easiest and most natural way 
to teach the meaning of that word. Besides, it developed 
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thought and fixed the meaning in their minds. A few 
days ago the word attend came up for explanation, and 
there were several signs made expressing a different idea 
from that of the text. I wrote, “ Mr. Blattner attended 
church in town yesterday; I attended Gallaudet College 
eight years ago.” That was all that was necessary to give 
them a pretty clear idea of the meaning of that word. 

In another lesson this paragraph appeared: “The 
prophet said the white people come here, give the Indians 
whiskey, make them drunk, and cheat them out of their 
lands. He told the red men they must stop drinking 
fire-water,”’ etc. Here was a word the class had never 
seen before, and it seemed so easy to infer the meaning 
from the context that I decided to see if they had done 
this. I put the word on the board and asked each one 
what it meant. All except one answered “ whiskey.” 
This one made the sign for playing a stream of water 
upon a burning building. This was no mean effort, con- 
sidering that she had lost sight of the context and was 
thinking only of the two words in their compounded 
relation. 

I believe that our pupils should be led into this process 
of deduction as early as possible. Instead of teaching a 
new word by signing or defining it, weave it into living 
language the other elements of which have already been 
learned. Professor Hill, of Harvard,iu his “Elements of 
Rhetoric” says in regard to the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary: “‘ Words may, of course, be gathered from a diction- 
ary, but it is far more profitable to study them in the con- 
text.” I do not mean to condemn definitions, but those 
found in our dictionaries are of very little help except to 
our most advanced pupils. A real definition which we 
are sure the class will comprehend may be given when- 
ever our judgment dictates. 

Drawing is another meaus that we can employ to ad- 
vantage, not only in general explanations but in teaching 
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language. It is to be regretted that teachers of the deaf 
are not all adept in the art of free-hand drawing; yet I 
do not think that any, through a feeling of diffidence, 
should hesitate to do what they can whenever an occasion 
arises. I will give one or two illustrations of what may 
be done along this line. In a history lesson some days 
ago we had the expression “ loaded almost to the muzzle.” 
Finding the pupils did not know the meaning of the word 
muzzle, I drew on the board a picture that was recognized 
as a gun, although it was not a very artistic representa- 
tion. Then I proceeded to load it ‘“ almost to the 
muzzle.” I pointed out the muzzle and the load, and all 
was clear. But I thought I might improve a little on my 
gun, so I drew another showing an ordinary squirrel load. 
Over the first I wrots “loaded for bear” and over the 
second “ loaded for squirrels.” 

In a lesson on geography the process of smelting iron 
ore was explained. It was rather a difficult explanation 
for a fifth-grade class. 1 asked them to explain how iron 
is separated from the rock, and found, as I expected, that 
they knew nothing about it. I put on the board a smelt- 
ing tower showing alternate layers of coke and ore, with 
an opening at the bottom for the molten iron to be drawn 
off into troughs in the sand where the pigs are formed. 
After a little explanation I think they got a fair concep- 
tion of the process. 

Now for the questions. Questions are asked primarily 
to develop knowledge; to find out what the class knows 
or does not know about the lesson. But incidentally, and 
especially in our work, they may be made to develop 
language. There is no better way of teaching such words 
as cause and result than by incorporating them in ques- 
tions. There is no natural or suggestive sign for such 
words, and it is not always easy to give satisfactory defi- 
nitions for them. But they can be learned by association 
just as the beginner learns the names of objects. The 
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proper answer is first given by the teacher. The pupil 
associates the answer with the question and gets at least 
a faint idea of the meaning. The next time you present 
a similar question he begins to look for a similar answer, 
and after a few repetitions he gets a clear understanding 
of the meaning of these words. 

We should use every opportunity to present questions 
beginning with “ Tell about,” “Tell something of,” “ Tell 
what you can of,” etc., “ Explain,” “ Describe,” “ Give an 
account of,” ‘‘ Mention,” ‘“ State,” ‘“ Relate,” “‘ Compare,” 
etc. After the affirmative and negative forms of answer 
have been learned I would avoid such questions as much 
as possible except when an additional statement was ex- 
pected. 

The proper preparation of questions requires much 
thought. I believe in asking questions in strong standard 
English, and so framing the question that the answer shall 
be a complete thought, comprising oftentimes a whole 
paragraph. I would not even with an intermediate class 
ask questions by repeating the language of the text, the 
first question comprising the first sentence, and the next 
the second sentence, etc. Such questions in my opinion 
are absolutely worthless. The pupil exercises no judg- 
ment in determining the answers, but simply selects them 
in succession. 

Take the following paragraph from the story of Franklin 
in “Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans.” 
“There was snow on the ground. Franklin spread a 
white cloth on the sndw. Then he spread a black cloth 
near the white one. When he came to look at them, he 
saw that the suow under the black cloth melted away 
much sooner than that under the white cloth.” Instead 
of asking, “‘ What was on the ground?” or ‘“ Was there 
snow on the ground?” “ What did Franklin spread on 
the snow?” etc., [ would put the question like this: 
“ Explain how Franklin found out that a black thing will 
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take in heat more quickly than a white one.” This is 
rather a difficult question for a fifth grade, to be sure. 
But it brings out the thought contained in the paragraph. 

I do not think we should hesitate to ask a question 
properly, or to introduce a new word or expression in it, 
simply because we are afraid the pupil cannot answer it. 
I fear that in our anxiety to make things easy for our 
pupils we often overdo the matter and withhold from 
them language they ought to know, and would know if we 
gave them a chance. I am not in sympathy with the 
tendency to make everything easy sailing for the pupil. 
We should leave some obstacles for him to overcome. If 
we feed him daily on predigested food his powers of as- 
similation will not be developed. It should be our con- 
stant aim to bring our pupils up to the standard and not 


to lower the standard for their benefit. 
WIRT A.” SCOTT, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


SCIOLISM IN TEACHING. 


In giving adhesion to one of the several methods em- 
ployed in the instruction of deaf children, how many 
teachers can aftirm that they are guided solely by prin- 
ciple rather than by self-interest? How many know or 
care concerning the relative excellence of the several sys- 
tems of instruction more or less in competition at the 
present time? With the most laudable intentions to be 
honest and faithful in the performance of duty, is it not 
true that we often mistake the promptings of interest for 
principle ; that we are indifferent to a close study of the 
philosophy of our work, and imbibe “ convictions” that 
are nothing more than prejudices ? 

Intuitive opinion governs much of our conduct in the 
classroom as elsewhere. The springs of action are most 
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of them buried out of sight in automatism; we come to 
perform certain actions without knowing why we do so, 
or how, or when, or under what advice we acquired the 
habit. We have set views on certain subjects without 
knowing exactly why we possess them, even while ac- 
knowledging that, as teachers, we should be keenly alive 
to what we are doing, and why we do it. 

Many of us are more the creatures of tradition than are 
the members of other professions. The excuse we usually 
make is, “The system decides for us. It is of no avail 
that we examine into the rationale of our work.” But is 
it fair to ourselves and to our pupils that we should lay 
claim to firm convictions when in most cases we are the 
victims of rank prejudice? Examination and constant 
re-examination of one’s attitude toward questions of 
method and thought is the only way of earning the right 
to teach helpless children, who look with such confidence 
on our ability to guide them rightly. 

There can be little excuse for the total surrender of 
judgment and conscience on the part of the teacher, either 
to the sages of old or to the authorities of the present. 


We can respect the opinions of others while using some 


thought in forming our own. Every generation must meet 
and solve the same old problems over again, and should 
determine them better in the light of added experience 
and the exchange of fresh thoughts. With every indi- 
vidual rests the solution of the grave problems presented 
him in the awakening intellect of the deaf child, and this 
he must accomplish by the best light he has, and should 
constantly look for more light by which to re-solve them. 
Whatever those in authority may tell him to do, or what- 
ever he may be brought up to regard as his duty, the 
teacher stands before his pupils in the relation of direct 
responsibility to them, and should not for a moment think 
of himself as a mere automaton. 

“Teach the curriculum?” Of course. ‘“ Follow the 
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program?” Yes, that is for what it is prepared; but 
there is much in the way one follows the rule “ Obey 
orders.” A teacher may be literally true to his compact 
with his school, and true to himself at the same time, if 
he will only keep thinking. No principal of any ability 
hampers a teacher in freedom of thought, but rather re- 
quires that certain things be accomplished, leaving to the 
teacher to find the way to do so. There are so many 
things to be thought about that, in entering a new field of 
action, the best way at first is to follow the beaten path 
by stepping into the shoes of one’s predecessor, as it were, 
and wearing them for a while, but it is necessary to get 
our own shoes as soon as possible, and to change them as 
often as they wear out. 

Chief among the causes which make the teacher’s work 
most exacting is its demand in one’s personality of a com- 
bination of the philosopher and the executive. Tact may 
rule over expedients, may suggest the skillful compromise, 
the timely look or touch of the hand, but it cannot con- 
struct a system of education. ‘To this task the builder 
must bring a profound knowledge of educational philoso- 
phy, and a comprehensive acquaintance with educational 
material. But these are not always included among the 
qualities of a good executive, and the teacher cannot afford 
to be without any opinion whatever of the system by which 
he is required to work. He must have his own ideal or 
his work will be perfunctory. To do, day by day and 
hour by hour, what he is told to do is to work at a trade, 
and teaching is not a trade, but an art. Yet obedience is 
necessary, though often at war with originality and some- 
times even with conscience. The progressive principal 
will ever prefer the teacher who shows some judgment in 
the manner in which he performs his work, to the natural- 
born slave who depends upon and-follows directions with 
no thought that he is working upon souls. 

There is a golden mean to be found in the tactful 
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teacher, still the shortcomings of even the most tactful are 
great. One possesses keen philosophic apprehension and 
something like a mastery of principles, but little organiz- 
ing ability and little personal power in the school-room. 
Another, while he controls his pupils easily, does not 
know how he does it, and, while his results are satisfac- 
tory, he has an uneasy feeling that much of his work is 
injurious cram. Very few who are gifted with quick and 
keen observation and profound reflective power have the 
“ push ” and alert activity of the successful practitioner. 
We all belong to one type or the other, and must cultivate 
the qualities of the opposite type. 

Fortunate is the teacher who, realizing in early youth 
his proneness to “ dream noble things” rather than to do 
them, has already devoted years to the cultivation of a 
habit contrary to his first nature—a habit of quickly ap- 
plying thought to some practical purpose. There is noth- 
ing like this habit to cure the vagaries of an unchecked 
dreamer, and make a philosophical, artistic worker of him. 
Perhaps the best teachers have developed in this manner. 

Fortunate, too, is the teacher who has early learned to 
recognize his own superficiality, and to listen to the deeper 
reasonings of others, and try to apprehend law and apply 
it in work. A vivacious temperament, thus trained down 
to philosophic work, will swell the list of our almost ideal 
teachers. 

How to correct the deficiencies of self more tardily dis- 
covered is the foremost question with many an earnest 
teacher of middle age. There is one way, and that is to 
keep working at the weak point in one’s efficiency. Let 
the visionary work hard on his lesson plans for the day, 
and confine his pedagogical thinking to this and the 
causes of his own recent failures. Let the teacher who 
feels he lacks insight practice introspection, and frequent 
the company of humanitarian thinkers. Skill may come 
slowly to the one and suggestions dimly to the other, but 
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there will be some improvement with patient effort. 
Steadiness of aim and ceaseless striving give increasing 
power. Although no teacher ever reaches perfection in 
his work, yet he becomes more inventive, more fertile in 
resources, and his plans work with less friction as his 
faculty is increased by practice. Both these classes of 
self-critics may also take comfort in the thought that 
they escape the hopeless inefficiency of the self-satisfied 
teacher. 
THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington ITeights, New York City. 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE DURING THE 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD YEARS OF A 
DEAF CHILD’S SCHOOL LIFE.* 


In writing a paper on such an important topic as the 
teaching of language to deaf children, it would be irrele- 
vant, as well as a waste of energy, to enter into any form 
of discourse which attempts to discuss the value of lan- 
guage as a factor of deaf-mute education. We all know 
its value, and acknowledge it to be of paramount impor- 
tance; for if, as Fénelon says, “the true aim of education 
is to train for the duties of life,” then the giving of lan- 
guage alone to the deaf child is fulfilling that aim. 

In an essay of this character it will be almost impos- 
sible to avoid touching on principles, methods, and ar- 
rangements of methods that are in operation in many of 
our schools for the deaf—methods that are valuable, yet 
evidently incomplete, or there would have been no request 


* This article is an essay written in competition for the first Braidwood 
medal, given by the British National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf, 1899. It was awarded the third place on the list of competitors, 
scoring 77 per cent. of the total marks.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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for a paper of this title, and for which is offered the great 
honor of the first Braidwood medal, by the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of the Deaf. “There is nothing 
new under the sun” is an adage which may be corrobo- 
rated throughout this essay. Indeed, if it were not so, its 
very novelty would prove fatal to its acceptance by the 
profession of teachers of the deaf. 

A whole is here presented which is not exactly a sys- 
tem of adaptation to progressive ideas, but, like the evo- 
lution of Greek architecture, is based upon a foundation 
dug out by past masters, supported by the methods of 
many practitioners of the present day, tried under vary- 
ing circumstances of residential and day-school condi- 
tions, proved by results, and backed up with twenty years’ 
practical experience. 

At the outset it is necessary to look at the subject under 
consideration with both eyes, and carefully to analyze it 
to see of what it really consists, so as to give us a better 
view of the problem we have set ourselves to solve. 

Language, according to the best lexicographers, is 
defined as “the means of expressing human thought.” 
With the value of this definition, logically or psychologi- 
cally, we as teachers of the deaf have little todo. We 
have to deal with the ingrafting of language into our deaf 
children, so that it may become of daily utility. That is 
to say, we have to deal with its practical application and 
operation. 

As educators of the deaf we look deeper into this sub- 
ject of language teaching than the ordinary pedagogue. 
There are layers upon layers to be uncovered before we 
reach the fertile soil ; we must delve down to our children’s 
innermost minds for that fertility, and then we have only 
found the ground of our future operations. In other 
words we must simplify our methods. After this task is 
completed there still remains ‘an investigation, by us, of 
the principles on which clear and useful expression of 
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thought can be based, and after that a suitable arrange- 
ment of these principles. Then we may venture upon 
the work of cultivation. In short we must also simplify 
the language to be taught. 

We cannot deal with the topic under this head without 
again taking into consideration our pupils. Although we 
must stoop so low to reach the minds of our deaf children, 
we must not deceive ourselves into the belief that there is 
an inferior mentality in the deaf child compared with the 
hearing one. The erroneous belief still obtains too widely 
that the mind of a deaf child, on entering school, is a 
blank tablet on which no impressions have been written. 
We must dismiss this false notion. He sees, knows, and 
understands a great deal that he cannot express. He is 
full of ideas, gleaned by observation—sometimes wrong 
ones, but often right ones—about many things. It is 
possible that he has a perfect comprehension, for example, 
as to the respective uses and qualities of a knife compared 
with those of a spoon. Long before he has come under 
the influence of school education he knows the dangers 
attending the use of the one article and the harmlessness 
of the other. 

True, through lack of speech and interchange of thought 
by a common language, his mind may have become 
stunted ; but it awaits expansion. Our work is to begin 
this expanding process and to unfold the cloud that en- 
shrouds his mind by putting him in possession of a vehi- 
cle of thought. For this purpose we must reduce our 
methods and the subject taught to medicinai doses. 

We can simplify our methods in many ways, but there 
are broad lines upon which we can go, which offer the 
least resistance towards meeting the necessities of general 
cases. One way, and the way we wish to enforce, is 
summed up under the following principles: 

I. We should introduce nothing into our teaching that 
we cannot develop towards immediate usefulness in lan- 
guage. 
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II. Whatever we teach in the shape of language, let it 
be something that the child feels he cannot do without 
using and using properly. 

IIT. We learn to write and speak our language correctly 
by using it; therefore we must make use of what we teach. 

These principles kept in view, our methods simplify 
themselves. They are the embodiment of the Intuitive 
method. If this intuitive process, of which we hear so 
much, and equally admire, means anything, it means the 
immediate use of knowledge acquired. When we have 
supplied our pupil with certain information about one 
thing, he uses that information to increase his knowledge 
of other things which may have the same or different char- 
acteristics. It is the putting of “ two and two ” together, 
and its application is so simple that we here advocate it 
in every stage of language teaching. This Intuitive 
method is xoZ identical with the so-called Mother’s method. 
The latter is one purely of imitation and repetition ; the 
former one of application and reasoning. The mother 
teaches by a score of attempts the word “father”; the 
child repeats it and learns the word as applied to the 
man who is responsible for his welfare; but by his own 
application of the term and reasoning of the idea it car- 
ries, he arrives at the conclusion that the man who is 
responsible for Billy Smith’s welfare is Billy’s “father.” 
The child has given a wider importance to the word by 
his own intuition ; and it is this effort on his part we seek 
to cultivate. What can be more pleasant to the child 
under such a methog of teaching than to see his own efforts 
bear fruit in this manner? And this fruit-bearing is no- 
where seen and obtained to better advantage than in the 
early stages of language teaching. For example: We in- 
form our pupils of the simple fact that “the sky is blue,” 
and from this general truth they tell us of twenty other 

things of this color, even if each vary in shades of that 
hue; or that “ coal is black,” and we are paid back ata . 
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similar rate of interest. The mother never waits for this 
development, she never looks for it, she knows it will 
come, and so she goes on supplying her child with key- 
words and key-ideas, and the child himself uses the key 
to open a thousand and one doors. 

Simplicity is not the only educational quality of such a 
method. The processes at work in the child’s mind eulti- 
vate, in this order, thought, reasoning, judgment, and ap- 
plication. Note the action of these faculties at work in 
the following exercise, which comes easily within the limit 
of time laid down in this essay : 

Holding up a ball, we explain—inform—*“ The ball is 
round.” 

We point to the door-knob ; the child answers inquisi- 
tively round ?”—Yes ! 

Pointing to a boy’s head, again we get—“ round ?”— 
Yes! 

Pointing to an ink-well, again we get—‘“ round” ?—Yes! 

(Each time there is less and less of a question about 
the reply.) 

Next we hold up a pencil; he thinks, and again says-— 
“ round !”—Yes! 

Then we hold up a penny ; again he thinks, and putting 
his mental “two and two” together, replies—“ round !” — 
Yes. 

During the exercise his doubting expressions were seen 
gradually to disappear, and confidence took the place of 
doubt. Thus a dual development has been going on—one 
mental, the other moral. We have expanded his mental 
capacity by giving him new ideas; we have strengthened 


his moral character by giving him new courage. But see 
where we have come from in our reasoning process ; from 
the roundness ofa ball to that of a penny, a totally differ - 
ent roundness. We told the child but one fact and he 
has given us jive others based on that knowledge. Is 
not this the principle that Euclid laid down? He gives 
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us and demonstrates a theorem or proposition ; he ex- 
pects us to make the deductions by the aid of the primary 
facts laid down. This is the method we adopt for the 
simplifying of our task of educating the deaf child in 
every branch of school work. His moral education de- 
pends on a key-word or model example of right and wrong, 
and by this model he is guided in all his actions. His 
mental education depends on a similar key, and with 
that key he opens the door of knowledge. It is for the 
teacher to supply as a master-key a model that is at once 
true and comprehensive. 

No teaching, from the mother’s lap to the highest uni- 
versity, is absolutely free from the mechanical element ; 
but custom gives mechanical actions another name and 
calls them natural. This mechanical element may appear 
very prominent in the lessons set out in the plan of this 
essay; but it is only apparent, because we are dealing 
with stages in a child’s education in language which are 
peculiar and strange to the common observer, and of 
which the most of us have no personal recollection of 
passing through, 

While lisping children, touched with infant fear. 

Expeonents of systems and methods of teaching foreign 
languages have taken great pains to show us how easy it 
is to learn a language by following their own particular 
ideas of adaptation. ‘These methods have all been tried 
by teachers of the deaf, but without the desired results. 
The Gouin method is undoubtedly the nearest approach 
to the method of nature, but still we ask for some better 
way to get our deaf children to possess language. 

Linguists and orthographists tell us how easy it is to 
learn a language as it stands—that is, without a mixture of 
mechanical exercises—if we will but remember that the 
vocabulary of a laborer, a clerk, a clergyman, or an au- 
thor consists of only so many tens or hundreds of words. 
Knowledge of this fact has not materially assisted us in 
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the past. We know that vocabulary is no more language 
than the gamut of music is an oratorio. With the word 
taught we must get it at once into sentence form; then 
we can call it language. The baby says, first of all, 
“ Dada,” this grows to “ Dada coming,” then “ Dada com- 
ing soon,” and finally, “ Dada is coming soon.” It is this 
building-up process that brings us words to express the 
ideas that intuition carries with it, and with these thoughts 
before us we can enter our practical work of the First 
Year’s Language. 


Tue First YEAR oF LANGUAGE. 


The instrumentalities capable of being used for the 
purpose of expressing our thoughts, and those actually 
more or less used—hence more or less natural—are ut- 
tered or spoken words, pictorial, aerial, or written signs, 
and gesture and grimace. In teaching language to the 
deaf the first of these has our prior claim because of its 
more human and rational basis, and so we deal with 
spoken language. 

With orally taught pupils it is generally accepted that 
the articulation course extends over a period of from 
twelve to fifteen months. Now it is in our opinion 
neither wise nor desirable to look upon this period as 
wholly given up to the learning of the sounds; the hear- 
ing child has not completed all his sounds before he at- 
tempts to inform us that “ Dada’s tomin’.” Why should we 
interfere with nature’s rule of economy to use what we 
have before we cry for more? For this reason we classify 
part of this period in the first year of language. In the 
first six or nine months we have taught sounds which can 
be put into words and these words can be put into sen- 
tences. These sounds, roughly speaking, are wh, h, f, th, 
t, and k, possibly s and sh; of the vowels we have 4, 4, 
00, and probably two or three of the short vowels 4, é, etc. 
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For the purpose of getting words we make a selection 
of words strictly phonetic and so far have come across 
the following: hat, hoop, hoof, hook, foot, ete. (The 
teacher must make his own selection which will be seen 
to be considerable.) These words wherever possible are 
illustrated on the blackboard, thoroughly repeated till as 
near perfection as possible with a deaf child, then both 
written and drawn by him in his exercise book.* 

Another three months has brought us an accumulation 
of words, from additional sounds taught, so that now our 
lessons can take some definite shape, the nouns for sen- 
tence-forming, the verbs for action, as presently shown : 

What is that? That is a hat. 

? —— hoop. 
? —— hook. 
? foot. 

Hop, sit, run, jump, open, etc., may be given in com- 
mands; then construct sentences: + 

What do I (you) do? I hop. 

? sit. 

? Trun. 

? You jump. 

? I open the desk. 

Nothing appears in the exercises given above that the 
child cannot say at this stage, either in the question or 
the answer. Why then shall we not utilize what the child 
may fairly call his own? But what of the value of such 
exercises? They are invaluable. We have broken the 


* We cannot refrain at this point from condemning most strongly the 
common practice of keeping children drilling at difficult and useless 
combinations of sounds. Nothing in the school curriculum can be more 
uneducational, nothing so discouraging to a child, and nothing more try- 
ing to the teacher of articulation. The practice should be.abandoned. 

+ A word of denunciation of another common and pernicious practice 
is necessary here. Some teachers give such action-words as laugh, cry, 
smile, sneeze, yawn, cough, frown, ete. They are useless and trashy, 
and are the resources of an inferior teacher. 
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monotony of the articulation drudgery for one thing; 
the child has lost nothing in speech, on the contrary he 
has gained in useful speech and made it language. We 
have put into his mind the idea of interrogation, and the 
little desire he had hitherto to make inquiry for himself 
has been expanded in one direction at least. It now 
dawns on him that he can hold converse and that we can 
satisfy him if he asks. We attach great value to this first 
lesson of interrogation ; it is to be the foundation of all 
our future building-up. We never let him cease asking, 
“ What is that?” “What do youdo?” He gets an an- 
swer, too, no matter how far he understands the full im- 
port of that answer. He knows it is an answer to his 
query ; we let him imitate our reply and forgive his im- 
perfections of speech because he is asking a question. 
Above all we are laying down an educational principle that 
is to characterize all our future teaching. Questions of 
the future are not going to be the monopoly of the teacher ; 
the pupil is going to ask questions, and questions will hold 
a prominent place in all our lessons. There is as much 
language in a question as there is in the answer to that 
question. So we go on; each month brings its tale of 
new words until we have completed the sounds, then we 
start on our second stage of language proper. 

We are no advocate of the old-fashioned grammatical 
method of teaching language by teaching the grammatical 
value of words classified as nouns, verbs, subject, and 
predicate ; but we do believe in finger posts being erected 
here and there to direct us and our pupils in their onerous 
labor. The children have seen us go to the blackboard 
morning, noon, and afternoon and make an entry in cer- 
tain spaces thereon. We have written in these spaces the 
time of opening and closing school, the day of the week, 
the month and date; in fact, we have drawn their attention 
to this habit repeatedly, and these lines are now as 
familiar to them as the slates they use : 
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Time. Day. Month. Date. | } Season. 


Summer. 


and they convey to them a meaning. Similarly when we 
tabulate “a cat,” “a dog,” “a cow,” under the word 
Animals, “a pear,” “an apple,” ete., under Fruit, 

or under nouns, verbs, adjectives, 

we write a pen, to hop, black, 

a slate, to run, large, 

we are not touching in the least upon an obsolete method. 
We are putting ourselves and our children in possession 
of a key that will open many doors. They are simply 
sign-posts to guide us through a period of transition. 
They will be more useful in the future when our lessons 
take a more rational form in conversational and colloquial 
language, which at the present are barely within the limits 
of this paper. 

We are still within our First Year’s Language Course, 
but it cannot be said that all our efforts have been given 
to language; we have had to complete the articulation. 
Now we begin in earnest by numbering our lessons 1, 2, 
3, ete,, and developing each lesson by regular extensions 
of thesame. Calculating that each lesson and its develop- 
ment counts a week by time, we have yet six months to 
run before our First Year’s Language Course is up. Let 
us see how we occupy this time. 

It is immaterial now whether we keep to words of strict 
phonetic value or not, and this fact gives us an oppor- 
tunity of completing.our plan of sticking to names of the 
commonest and most useful objects around us—objects in 
school, the house, parts of the body, clothing, etc.— 
things that we can touch and handle. 


Lesson l. a 
What is that ? That is a pen. 


? a book. 


? -—— a slate. 


boy, girl, desk, chair, pencil, etc. 


5 past 9. Monday. July. [5th (fifth)) 1899. 
— 
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Each lesson should consist of about twelve lines, illus- 
trated and copied neatly into exercise books. 

As an exercise on this lesson—to cultivate the power of 
lip-reading and add to the child’s vocabulary—the pupils 
should now pick out objects whose names are unknown 
to them, and ask the teacher “What is that?” The 
teacher dictates— 


That is a . Thatisa . Thatisa ‘ 


A word may be added here on a very important point 
in lip-reading exercises, although the proceeding is con- 
sidered by some teachers to be rather irregular. Whena 
new word of unphonetic value, such as “ pencil,” has 
been given from the lips and correctly repeated by the 
whole class, it is wiser to write the word on the black- 
board or spell it alphabetically than permit the children 
to make a shot at it in its phonetic garb and thereby mis- 
spell it. The secret of good spelling among the older 
generation of the deaf lay in the fact that they only saw 
words in their true English dress. With the decadence 
of finger-spelling, the errors in spelling by oral pupils 
have been made prominent and made to approach some- 
what the faults of hearing pupils. 


Lesson 2. the 


(It should be shown that “ the ” distinguishes a particu- 
lar object and is generally used to denote only one of its 
kind in the room.) 

The following construction of the lesson is advocated, 
as it keeps a record of all new words, and the words 
“ Question” and “Sentence ” will be required later on. 


New words. Question. Sentence. 

What is that ? That is the door. 
clock ? —— the clock. 
ceiling —— ? — the ceiling. 
—— ? the table. 


floor, wall, easel, duster, chalk, poker, window, etc. 
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(The distinction of “a” and “the” even at this stage 
is an intuitive exercise that should be taken advantage of.) 


Lesson 3. an 


New words. Question. Sentence. 
What is that ? That is an apple. 
apron ? apron. 
? egg. 
ink-well. 
orange ? orange. 
umbrella ? umbrella. 


The following key is useful and should be made 
prominent during this lesson and copied with the lesson 
in exercise books. 


{ a — (ass) 
— (egg) 
an< i — (ink-well) 
| o — (owl) 
| u— (umbrella) 


As an exercise on this lesson the pupils may be asked 
to add to the list. The faculty of recollection is exercised 
in recalling words learnt during the articulation course 
and from words they remember having seen in their read- 
ing lessons. Easy reading books should be used thus 
early, . 


Lesson 4 (wethout the article). 


New words. Question. Sentence. 


What is that?- That is paper. | 
— wood. 


| 


Materials. 


iron ? iron. | 
glass —- ? — glass. | 
@ 
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String, flesh, skin, bone, leather, water, cloth, wool, etc., 
may also be taught to complete the lesson. By digging 
the finger-nail into the substance we can explain that it is 
substance we are speaking about and not “a” (that is 
“one”) wood, glass, ete. 

The form “a piece of” is dealt with at a later stage. 


Lesson 5 (Lecapitulatory). 


a . the . an 
Question. Sentence. 
What is that ? That is a pen. 
a 
the 
— the ——. 


—— an ——. 
an 


What is ¢h’s ? may be taught here. 

Exercises on the previous lessons may be given by— 

(1) Simply pointing to the object and demanding the 
sentence or question. 

(2) Filling in blanks to both questions and answers. 

Capital letters, which have hitherto been strictly ignored 
in such forms as “A cat” or “ Book,” may now be taken 
up by teaching the names of the teachers and children in 
school and persons familiar to the children. 

All vocabulary should have been kept in small letters, 
because if written with capitals in single words they have 
to be unlearnt in sentence-forming. 


Lesson 6. Plurals (those and these). 
New words. | Questions. Sentences. 
What are those? Those are two ——s. 
those? Those are four —--s. 
What are these? These are two ——s. 
these? These are six —-—s. 


| — | 
| 
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Method.—Referring to the previous lessons of singulars, 
the plurals ending in “s” only can safely be initiated 
here. From the questions “ What is this—-that?” we can 
lead up to “ What are those—these?” showing two or 
more objects. Two separate lessons should be given to 
establish each form of question and clearly distinguish 
between “these” and “those” (7. e. things near and 
things at a distance). 

The value of numbers up to 20 can be reckoned on as 
having been taught before this period in arithmetic les- 
sons, so that we get readily such phrases as “ two slates,” 
“three books,” ete. 


Lesson 7. Verb. 


During the articulation course noun-words are not the 
only ones we have selected as we went on. We have pre- 
viously said that the question “ what do I (you) do?” has 
been brought in. We trust that very much importance 
will be attached to the simple exercises under this head. 
Action is the life of the school-room and we have always 
encouraged it. Now, however, we set about it in a method- 
ical and regular manner by giving commands and put- 
ting into sentences the two forms of the language con- 
tained therein, viz., the command and the answer to the 
question. 


Questions. Sentences. Commands ( Teacher). 
What doI do? You hop. | Tom, hop. 
2? “You run. | Ned, run. 
You sit, Jane, sit. 
? Youjump. | Mary, jump. 
etc. | ete. 


Questions. Sentences. 
What does Tom do? Tom hops. 
Ned do? Ned runs. 


Jane do ? Jane sits. 
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Commands—( Pupils and Teacher ). 


Tell Ned to hop. Hop, Ned. Run, Jane. 


Question (by Pupil). . Answer (by another Pupil). 
What does do? jumps. 
ete. ete. 
Pupils act as teacher and vice versa. 
The following exercises on this lesson will next be given, 
to which we can safely devote at Jeast one month’s work. 

. i. What do I do? 

x. ili. What does do? 

Who hops ?—jumps ?—etc. 
Ex. iv. Extension of the predicate. I hop ¢o the door, 


This latter exercise brings us to the prepositions—-to, 
on, near, etc. 


Lesson 8. Lrepositions. 


New question-forms come in prolifically now, and we 
give a separate lesson to each form of question. 
Where do I (you) stand? Where do I (you) ? 
Where is the book ? Where is (are) the ? 
What is on the table ? What is the ? 
What are in the cupboard? What are —— the ——? 


This we consider would amply satisfy the most exact- 
ing teacher for the First Year of Language. 


THE Seconp YEAR, 


Approximately speaking, our Second Year begins with 
the pronouns. 
Lrsson—Fronouns. 


my, your, his, her. 


These are best taught by reference to clothes, things 
belonging to, parts of the body, ete. Suitable questions 
must be given, both singular and plural, showing distinct 
ownership. 
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What is that ? What are those ? 
this ? What -—— these ? 
Whose book is this ? Whose is that ? 
books are those? Whose s are these ? 

(This form also brings us to the apostrophe “s ”— 
Tom’s, Mary’s, etc.) 

An idea we have found of value might be given here: 

In vocally answering a question we are content with an 
abbreviated answer, ¢. g., “That is Tom’s,” or merely 
“Tom’s,” but in all written replies we insist on a complete 
answer. There is nothing more to be discouraged than 
the vocal replies, “My name is John Smith. I am ten 
years old.” 


LEesson— Commands extended. 


To insure complete attention to these we would ask the 
teacher to bear in mind what he has already taught and 
to bring in his commands the following: a, an, the, that, 
this, those, these, my, your, his, her, Tom’s. 

Give Tom a . Give Mary an ——. 

Give Joe the . Give Jane that ——. 

Give Tom Mary’s ——. Give Mary Miss ——’s --—. 

This lesson may be further developed by other verbs— 
bring, get, ete. 


Lesson—me, him, her. 


As a repetition of the above lesson the words “me, 
him, her,” may be taught. 
Give me a ——. Bring me the ——. 
Ete. Ete. 
Phrases or the subjective forms of language have full 
scope here—‘*Thank you,” “You are a good boy,” 
“Hurry up,” “ How slow you are,” etc., ete. 
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LEsson—/iave. 


New words. Questions. Sentences. 
What have you* ——? Ihavea 

? IT have an ——. 

? Ihave two ——. 
many ? Ihave many ——. 
some ? Ihave some ——. 
large ? TI have a large ——. 
little _ ? T have a little 
? Ihave a blue 
? IT have a green ——. 
pretty ? T have a pretty ——. 


Changes on several question forms can be rung on this 
lesson. 

What have you (I) ? Where is your 

How many —— have you? ete. 

Demands shoull be made for the pupil to ask the 


teacher. All questions should be reciprocated. 


LEsson—Aas. 


The whole of the previous lesson and its exercises may 
now be given with “ has.” 


Lrsson—A djectives. 


In the two previous lessons, there has been great scope 
for questions and answers bringing in the adjectives, 
which in this lesson take a definite shape under the fol- 
lowing question heads : 


What color ? What shape? What xize? | What kind of ? 
blue round large | 
black square | small 


etc. etc. | 


*In your pocket, in your hand, at home, ete. 
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This column should be kept on a separate blackboard 
and added to from time to time as new adjectives appear ; 
but on no account do we recommend a long list to be 
written and “learned by rote.” 


Lesson— tense of Verbs. 


This lesson could have been taken a little earlier for 
the sake of getting on with diaries, which we shall pres- 
ently consider. 

It is advised to keep to verbs having their past tense 
in “ed” for the first few lessons. 

We show here side by side the method of teaching and 
the matter taught, which in the writer’s opinion is only 
fair in a competition of this nature, so that a type of the 
work done by both teacher and pupil can be judged. 


Method. Blackboard. 

We begin teaching the. past| What doI do? You open the door. 
tense of verbs by first referring —— youdo? I push the ——. 
to the present already taught. etc. ete. 

What doI do? What does — ?| What does — do? — opens the door. 
We show here that the replies — do? — pushed ——. 
to these questions refer to a ete. ete. 

time ‘‘now,” but explain that! What doI do? You jump one ——. 
we want an answer befitting a| What does — do? — sits on ——. 
time gone before—-past-—a fin-| What did I do? You pushed ——. 
ished action, and change these — do? — touched ——. 
questions to a time ‘‘ before,” —- do? —opened ——. 
completing the action before | —— do? —pulled ——. 
asking the question 


What did I do? 
and initiating the pupil into the | 
correct reply. 


In another lesson we take the irregular verbs, sat, 
wrote, etc. But we at once bring in the prepositions— 
jump over, sit on, ete. 

The scope in this lesson for the intuitive idea is great. 
We may get thereby the correct application of many pre- 
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viously taught nouns and pronouns, e. g., John’s, his, 
Mary’s, her, etc. 

“He, she, and it” could readily be brought in with 
such exercises, as well as the various distinctions which 
characterize the prepositions—on, under, near, ete. 
Even the double or compound sentence with “ and” e. ¢., 

, and 

also the double questions “ Have you a brother and how 
old is he?” could be initiated. This opens up a wide field 
for the working of the intuitive process, and provides 
material of various shades of meaning to which only 
children who ¢hinf can rightly apply their past knowledge 
in the construction of language ; for example, “ A man 
pushed a boy and he fell down,” is intuitive in a double 
sense. 


Diaries, ete. 


We have now a foundation for the construction of 
diaries, letter writing, and elementary composition. 

These subjects are occasionally taken earlier than at 
the end of the second year of language, but it has been 
found that if one begins too early with this form of 
language, so many elementary details creep in, requiring 
special lessons to establish, that valuable time is spent 
and little accomplished in the shape of real work. We 
begin with yesterday in our mind’s eye, and having taught 
the past tense can do so legitimately by singling out the 
prominent actions of the day gone by. 

“T got up at seven o’clock yesterday morning,” and so 
on, and so on. 

One of the greatest bores of this exercise to the teacher 
is the repetition, day after day, that the pupil “ washed 
his hands and face, and combed his hair.” Such entries 
must be made, but there comes a time when we say, 
“Yes, yes; I know. Tell me something else,” and so on. 
(Ob! the difficulty of getting just what we want from our 
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pupils. This is one of the aims of diary writing.) The 
chief value, however, in these lessons lies in the questions 
that abound in every sentence: ‘“ What did you do yester- 
day morning?”—with reference to getting up, getting 
breakfast, coming to school. ‘‘ What time did vou get up?” 
“What time breakfast?” ete. Let us emphasize once 
more that these questions are not the essentials of one 
particular action ; they are preludes to a score of actions, 
to be kept before our pupil and used by him at every op- 
portunity. It is a knowledge of questions that makes re- 
sponsive children ; a child without the power of interro- 
gation is always “ dumb.” 


Tue Turrp YEAR OF LANGUAGE. 


Following closely upon our beginning diaries, nay, even 
before, we have had to provide for object teaching. 

Our curriculum, if drawn upon educational lines, has 
been arranged for certain set lessons in language, apart 
from the ground work which we have been called to desig- 
nate under nouns, verbs, prepositions, etc. We may enter 
here upon those set lessons; they are diaries, object lessons 
(from objects, models, and pictures), series lessons (Gouin 
method), reading lessons (from print), simple problemat- 
ical arithmetic, and incidents occurring in or out of school. 
The Third Year’s course deals chiefly with these. 

But there are many threads of foundation work yet to 
pick up in this year, which have not been dealt with. 

We enumerate some of these that demand immediate 
attention before we can claim to have got outside the 
boundaries of elementary language. 

There are for our consideration— 

1. The more difficult plurals of nouns. 

2. The plural verbs. 

3. The extension of the time idea—days, months, hour 
of day. 
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4. The negative form “not” applied to both nouns and 
verbs. 

5. Simple phraseology and technical terms of the draw- 
ing, kindergarten, woodwork, laundry, and cookery classes. 

6. Simple sentence forming on words set under various 
headings of people, things to eat, fruit, things made 
of, ete. 

7. Simple composition on an object. 

8. Further extension and use of questions under-— 

What is (are, am, has, have, do, does, did, ete.) ——? 
Are ——? Am —— ? Is —— ? 
Have ? Has —— ? 
Do ——? Does ? Did —— ? 
Who —— ? Whose —— ? 
etc., etc. 

We do not expect to complete those in this year, but 
they are approached. 

A skeleton of a model object lesson is here given, the 
results of which we cannot too highly praise. It is 
sketched out to form boundary walls for a child’s loose and 
imaginative desires to run wildly into disconnected lan- 
guage. From such a model we have seen some very 
readable compositions from third year pupils, and submit 
it as one item of this paper, worthy of being adopted by 
teachers. 

In the very early stages of its adoption the teacher 
should select objects that have a variety of characteristics 
to help the description, and this is suggestive of having 
lessons prepared. 


Lesson—A pen. 


Questions bringing out the sentences are written on 
a separate blackboard. 
( That is a pen. 
| The pen is round. 
It is long. It is 
It is made of , and 


1 
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{ The pen has a 
4 It has a 

It has a ——. 

( The pen writes on a book, paper, ete. 
| It lies on the desk. 

| It is kept in a pen-tray. 

( I write in my book with a pen. 

| I dip it in the ink before I write. 
| I do not write on my slate with a pen. 
I ; 
< My father bought a silver pen. 

He carries it in his pocket. 

Tom broke his pen yesterday. 
You gave him another pen, 
and so on. 

In the area—doubtless more important than wide—that 
we have covered in tliese three years of language teach- 
ing, we may have cut corners off here, skipped over un- 
seen patches of fertility there, omitted some of the simplest 
and most necessary elements of child language through- 
out; but, whatever have been our faults, we know this, that 
wherever we have been, our pupils, more than metaphori- 
cally speaking, have been with us. We have endeavored 
to go at a pace with which our dullest pupil could keep 
in step. Sometimes he has lagged behind while his 
fellows were anxious to go ahead, but it has been a pleas- 
ant journey. We have learned new lessons of sympathy 
with our “slow coaches”; we have been further enlightened 
as to the capabilities of our brighter ones ; and we are 
satisfied that, after three years’ toil over that ever-weary 
road of teaching language, our pupils can tell us some- 
thing about “ A pen” which proves once more its mightier 
value over “ the sword.” 


VERBS. 


I 
and other people 


P. DODDS, 
Teacher in Charge, London School Board Deaf Centre, 
Bethnal Green, London, England. 
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REPORT OF A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE BRITISH ISLES TO STUDY THE 
EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN AND OTHER 
MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE DEAF, MARCH 
17 TO JULY 15, 1899.*—ITI. 


Brirish SCHOOLS FOR THE DEar. 


Before taking up the subject of the British schools, I 
will make a few remarks. 

It is so short a time since the law of 1893 (in Scotland, 
1891), went into operation, that its full effect has not as 
yet, by far, had time to show itself. Thus it has not yet 
been possible to make all the parents, nor even the civil 
authorities, fully understand that compulsory education 


now exists for all deaf children as well as hearing, and I 
was told that the deaf societies or individual deaf persons 
who interested themselves in the matter, in many places, 
had to work hard to get the school boards to use their 
authority and send the children to school. 

In consequence of the comparatively recent beginning 
of the reform work, most of the English schools are old- 
fashioned. Although the buildings generally are large, 
roomy, and well arranged, the old arrangement of having 
several classes in a single room, which is particularly in- 
jurious to oral instruction, has been only partly abolished. 

The worst obstacle to good instruction, inherited from 
the past, is, however, the low salaries paid to teachers, 
which makes it very difficult to secure good teachers. 
Strong efforts are being made to obtain better salaries, 
and many signs indicate that better times will soon be at 
hand. 


* Concluded from the Apri] number of the Annals, page 223. 
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(a) ENGLAND. 

1. The School in Liverp ol ; Headmaster, Mr. Coward. 

There were ten classes, of which three were instructed 
exclusively by the manual alphabet, while the others were 
oral classes. The buildings are rather old-fashioned. 
Here, as in most English schools, there were more classes 
than classrooms, so that several classes had to be placed 
in one large room—an arrangement nowhere to be found 
in America, not even where the old Manual method is 
used. The objections to this arrangement, however, are 
recognized in England, and efforts are being made to have 
it changed. 

When I visited this school sixteen years ago, instruc- 
tion in speech was given only to pupils who on entering 
school had retained some of their speech. It can there- 
fore be said that a considerable change has taken place. 
The number of pupils is about ninety. 

2. Training College, 11 Fitzroy Square, London. 

This school, which is conducted by Mr. William Van 
Praagh, one of the first to bring the Oral method from 
Holland to England in the sixties, is at the same time a 
general school for the deaf, based on the Pure Oral 
method, and a training school for teachers of the deaf. 
Another school of the same kind exists in Ealing,a small 
town in the west of London. Mr. Van Praagh spoke 
hopefully of the prospects of the Oral method in England. 
He rejected absolutely the instruction of any portion of 
deaf children by the Manual method, and he was, besides, 
positively opposed to deaf-mute societies—social and be- 
nevolent associations of the deaf. I found the pupils 
well instructed, but the methods in use did not differ 
materially from those in use on the continent and in Scan- 
dinavian schools. 

3. The Jews’ Deaf Home, 61 Nightingale Lane, Wands- 
worth Common, London. 

This handsome school has about thirty pupils. The 
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Principal, Mr. Kutner, said that his maxim was toleration 
towards other methods, but that, personally, he was un- 
equivocally in favor of the Oral method for all the deaf. 

Here, as everywhere else, where lip-reading is excel- 
lent, it was nevertheless plain that this means of commu- 
nication is not quite as certain as writing or even finger- 
spelling. But it was argued that the ability to speak is 
of such transcendent importance that the uncertainty of 
lip-reading cannot be regarded as of special consequence. 
Comparatively few people can communicate with the deaf 
by means of finger-spelling. 

The pupils in this school appeared especially intelli- 
gent. They were of all grades of intellect. 

4. Mr. 8. Schoentheil’s Private School, 38 St. Mark’s 
Road, Notting Hill. 

Mr. Schoentheil showed me a very dull pupil, and ex- 
plained that such hardly derived much benefit from in- 
struction by speech. Otherwise, as the school contained 
but a few pupils, he was able to give considerable atten- 
tion to the dull ones. 

5. Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate. 

This school, which is conducted by Dr. Richard Elliott, 
is the oldest and largest school for the deaf in England. 
It was founded in 1792 and contains 350 pupils. Orig- 
inally it was situated on the Old Kent Road, Southwark, 
London, but about twenty-five years ago it was moved to 
Margate at the mouth of the Channel. At the Old Kent 
Road there is still a department for beginners, to the 
number of about fifty pupils. Here the children are given 
a trial before it is decided whether they should be placed 
in the Oral or Manual department. The course of study 
is still only on an average of six years. In the otherwise 
well arranged building of the Margate School, no little 
inconvenience is experienced from the fact that several 
classes do not have separate classrooms, but are gathered 
together in one largeroom. The building was erected at 
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a time when it could hardly be foreseen that the Oral 
method would be chiefly used. 

There were at Margate twenty Oral classes and four 
Manual classes. Dr. Elliott was of the opinion that up 
to twenty per cent. of the pupils could not profit by the 
Oral method to such an extent that speech could be used 
as the medium of instruction. Still he desired that the 
speech acquired during the first or trial year should, as far 
as possible, be retained and developed. I asked him if 
the deaf children did not consider it a misfortune to be 
assigned to the Manual department. ‘Yes, indeed,” was 
the reply. I could also see for myself that those in the 
Manual department considered themselves less favored by 
nature than the Oral pupils. Such a strong feeling of the 
inferiority of the Manual method cannot exist where, as 
in many of the large schools in America, instruction in 
speech is only given as an extra study, while all the pupils 
otherwise use manual spelling and signs. 

I had the pleasure of witnessing a very interesting ex- 
hibition of games and sports. It was obvious how open- 
air exercise and play develop the energies and resources 
of the children. 

I had a conversation about the London Board Schools 
with the superintendent, Mr. M. W. Nelson. He in- 
formed me that he had separated about twelve per cent. 
of the pupils as being feebly endowed mentally, and had 
them instructed principally by means of the manual 
alphabet and writing, while pains were also taken to 
maintain their speech. He thought that about half of 
these pupils, that is, about six per cent., could not be 
advantageously instructed by the Oral method. Arrange- 
ments were being made so the children could begin 
schooling at five years of age, by collecting them in 
kindergartens during the first two years. Thus the in- 
struction would be extended to eleven years. At present it 
is nine years according to law, from seven to sixteen years 
of age. 
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From the British Deaf Monthly for August I notice 
that the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council has granted scholarships to two deaf boys for 
their technical instruction. The magazine considers this 
a small but good beginning. 

From the same magazine for July I see that negotiations 
have been in progress between the School Board and the 
Educational Department for the erection of a school for 
forty pupils of weak mental capacity. The Department 
made the condition that the school should be located 
outside of London. The number of pupils appears to 
correspond pretty closely to the six per cent. who are 
considered unsuitable for oral instruction. 

6. The Leicester Board School for Deaf Children. 

I visited this school, which is one of the oldest munici- 
pal schools in England. .During the fifteen years of its 
existence it has used the Oral method, especially, as I 
was informed, because the deaf in Leicester had a differ- 
ent mode of talking with one another from the deaf else- 
where in Great Britain. Leicester is a city of 200,000 
inhabitants, and the school contains about forty pupils. 
The Pure Oral method is used exclusively, while writing 
is chiefly used in instructing the less capable pupils. 

Upon my meeting a gathering of about thirty grown 
deaf in Leicester I found that their way of talking to one 
another was to some extent similar to that used among 
us, in that the spoken words were accompanied with ges- 
tures and grimaces. But there was this difference, that 
the manual alphabet was used to a large extent between 
words—a natural result of the intermingling of deaf from 
other places, who “spoke” the common deaf-mute lan- 
guage. 
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7. The Glasgow Institution. 

This school, which is prettily situated at Langside, a 
little outside the city, and accommodates 150 pupils in its 
handsome building, unfortunately closed for the vacation 
the same day that I arrived in Glasgow. I learned, how- 
ever, that the greater portion of the pupils now receive 
instruction in speech, while the Manual method was used 
sixteen yearsago. The situation was about the same as in 
Liverpool. The building was particularly well equipped, 
and contained two swimming pools, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. As far as I could learn there was a 
separate schoolroom for each class. 

8. Edinburgh Institution, Henderson Row. 

This school, which contains seventy pupils, has an old- 
fashioned building, but a few years ago a gymnasium 
with a large swimming pool in the basement was added. 

As the closing examinations were in progress I comd 
see but little of the schoolroom work. The method re- 
sembles largely that in the American schools which still 
preserve the main features of the original method. All 
the pupils learn finger-spelling. Signs are tolerated, but 
are not used in the instruction. Pupils found adapted to 
learn speech receive instruction therein. The Oral method 
had been considerably extended since my visit to this 
school in 1883. 

Here, as in many other English and Scottish schools, 
the girls received instruction in cooking. 

9. Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh. 

The word hospital is understood in Edinburgh to mean 
a benevolent institution. Donaldson’s Hospital, whose 
building, in the Tudor style, is one of the finest belonging 
to any educational establishment in Europe or America, 
and one of the finest buildings‘in Edinburgh—which is 
saying a great deal—is a sort of children’s home on a 
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large scale for 400 pupils—300 hearing and 100 deaf. 
The two-classes are instructed separately, but are other- 
wise steadily together in the workshops, in the dining- 
rooms, and on the playgrounds, and the uniform is the 
same for all. This arrangement has existed for forty 
years, and, as the Manual method of instruction was orig- 
inally used, this school is said to have contributed largely 
to the diffusion of a knowledge of the manual alphabet 
in Scotland. When I visited Donaldson’s Hospital six- 
teen years ago, oral instruction had not been introduced. 
Now, all the children who are considered adapted for such 
instruction are taught by the Oral method. 

In the English schools instruction in trades is rarely 
given, but much importance is attached to sloyd and 
pasteboard work for the youngest classes, while instruc- 
tion in clay-modelling is given to some extent. Drawing 
plays a more important part in England than is usual in 
European schools, because the work of the pupils is 
judged annually by the commission which is sent out by 
the South Kensington Museum to supervise drawing in- 
struction in the public schools. Only in America have I 
seen drawing instruction in some respects carried even 
farther, culminating in water-color and even oil-painting. 
But at the corresponding age the English pupils are 
doubtless equally advanced. 

As a reason for not giving instruction in trades it was 
stated in England that the pupils are too young—from 
fifteen to sixteen years—when they leave school. In 
America it is different, since the pupils as a rule are four 
or five years older than the English when they leave school. 


CoNCLUSIONS. 


In America much is found that may be seen in Europe, 
but on a greater scale. The large schools there are larger 
than the largest in Europe; but, on the other hand, there 
are comparatively more very small schools. While com- 
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pulsory education is indifferently enforced, especially 
where it has long been in practice, so that not a few 
children do not attend school at all, and many are taken 
from school altogether too soon, yet on the other hand a 
considerable number of pupils receive much longer and 
more complete instruction than at any European school. 
The regular course in the State of Massachusetts is ten 
years, with permission to keep the pupils two years longer. 
In the State of New York every deaf person is entitled to 
receive instruction between five and twenty-three years of 
age. The latter extreme, however, is not used except by 
those who come to school well advanced in years. The 
usual course is twelve years. The instruction is free, as 
in the public schools and the high schools connected with 
them, in addition to which the poor are supported free at 
the schools. Well-to-do parents may, however, pay both 
for board and tuition. 

What impressed me even more than the length of the 
course of instruction, the abundance of school apparatus, 
the complete, yes, in some respects, magnificent, equip- 
ment, was, however, the manner in which efforts were 
made all through the instruction, from the kindergarten 
to the highest classes, to make the pupils think for them- 
selves, to be independent and original in thought and 
action. 

Thus a characteristic question asked by the teacher of 
the little three, four, or five year old pupils in the kinder- 
garten was this: “ What shallwedonow?” And without 
hesitation one of the propositions made by the children 
was followed. Even the most incomplete attempt to ad- 
vance an original idea was encouraged, and the teacher 
rarely corrected an error or an incomplete idea by sub- 
stituting her own in its place; but instead a sort of dis- 
cussion would follow between teacher and pupils, or 
among the latter themselves, and’ the best idea would pre- 
vail. The child is thus spurred on to think better and 
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more thoroughly next time, and not to, depend on the 
teacher to take the lead. This system culminates in the 
highest classes, where the pupils express their opinions 
about what they read and about the events of the day. 
This freedom to form their own opinions about everything, 
with a corresponding liberty in and out of school within 
the limits of the prescribed rules, seems far from being 
conducive to willfulness. On the contrary, 1 have seldom 
met children and young people who all through gave such 
an impression of being courteous and refined as the pupils 
of the American schools. Confidence is placed in them, 
and they repay this confidence by *¢ >serving it. 
Otherwise the greatest difference between the American 


and European instruction (aside from the kindergarten 
work, which is carried very far in America) is, perhaps, 
the great development of the intuitive method of instruc- 
tion. Action and the exhibition of objects play a prepon- 
derating part during the earlier years, and in the more 


advanced classes it is continued by the constant use of the 
rich collections of the schools. 

When the instruction by intuition is highly developed 
in the kindergarten and youngest classes of the school 
proper, then the education in the other classes naturally 
takes the right course and attains an effectiveness which 
otherwise would be incredible. This, perhaps, is the ex- 
planation of the fact that the acquisition of knowledge 
proceeds with greater energy in the middle and upper 
classes of American schools than is usual in Europe. 

The American text-books are attractive typographically, 
and freely illustrated with cuts tastefully executed, which 
cannot fail to develop the child’s sense of beauty. That 
the American schools for the deaf possess a more com- 
plete line of text-books than the European naturally fol- 
lows from the fact that the former in the highest classes 
give instruction in subjects which, on account of the 
shorter time allowed in school, are unknown in Europe. 
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On the other hand, the various schools are not agreed as 
to the character of the books to be used. Some schools 
use books written especially for the deaf; others, on the 
contrary, use only books that are used in the public 
schools, and reject on principle books prepared especially 
. for the deaf. The method of instruction makes no 
difference in the choice of books. Thus the books pub- 
lished by the Combined-System school at Hartford are 
used at the Oral school in Northampton, while the school 
in Ohio uses exclusively the books that are used in the 
public schools. 

I mentioned the kindergarten work. The necessity for 
this is acknowledged by all, and the advocates of the 
most opposed methods are united on this point. The 
only difference is as to the age at which the instruction 
should begin. Many, among them especially the, ad- 
vocates of the Oral method, think that the instruction 
should begin at three years of age, some even at two 
years, while others, among them even oralists, consider a 
somewhat more advanced age, up to six years, as the 
most suitable. On the whole, I think that five years is 
the age favored by most at present, while many, however, 
would place it lower under favorable conditions. 

It is pointed out that it is a misfortune for the deaf chil- 
dren to go without instruction or guidance during the most 
receptive years of their unconscious childhood. This 
more than anything else keeps them behind as compared 
with hearing children. When instruction can begin at a 
very early age, a better foundation is laid for acquiring 
the common language; and, especially as regards the Oral 
method, the use of speech and, above all, lip-reading, will 
be strengthened when. the instruction begins at a time 
when the child’s ability to think and reason is still in a 
period of transition from unconsciousness to conscious- 
ness. 

Aside from the question of the good organization of the 
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schools, the kindergarten question is, on the whole, in my 
opinion, the most important. 

We have at present, in Norway, an eight-year course 
of study. To be sure, this time is short compared with 
the nine-year course recently adopted in Great Britain, 
and the ten or twelve year course so common in America. 
But as our eight-year course is by no means used to its 
fullest capacity, because the machinery of instruction, on 
account of untoward circumstances, does not work with 
the power and precision that is desirable, therefore our 
attention for the immediate future may be best directed 
toward making the present course more efficient. But 
when we have succeeded in getting this properly adjusted, 
I think that attention should next be directed toward 
kindergarten instruction, which is to prepare the way for 
the full utilization of the succeeding years of childhood 
and youth, and which will be a valuable means of coun- 
teracting the peculiar shortcomings that have been char- 
acteristic of our deaf. 

The thinly distributed population of our country makes 
it rather difficult to introduce an arrangement corre- 
sponding to that used in so many places in America, and 
now also begun in England. If we agree that the small 
child should not be torn from its home, unless the home 
is so poor that its existence there is more harmful than 
beneficial, we must try to find a way by which the kinder- 
garten instruction in an extensive, thinly-settled country 
may be brought into the same relation to the home as it 
is in a city of a million, with numerous day schools scat- 
tered all over it. 

Is it possible in our country to give the deaf child and 
its parents guidance during the earliest years, so impor- 
tant for its development, without at the same time sep- 
arating the child entirely from parents and home ? 

I believe it is possible to solve this problem without 
too great expense. But I think it is best to feel our way 
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and make experiments which need not necessarily com- 
mit us to follow the same plan in the future. 

This experiment I have thought should be carried out 
thus: An experienced teacher should be selected to travel 
about within a prescribed territory to look after the deaf 
children for the two years previous to their admittance to 
school. She might spend two months of each year at 
each place. Besides giving the child instruction in kin- 
dergarten work, she might give the parents and friends 
of the children advice as to the course to be pursued 
with the little ones, which might also prove of advantage 
to the older deaf by informing people how to make them- 
selves understood by the deaf. According to experience 
it frequently is the case that those afflicted with deafness 
are clustered together in the country districts; the distri- 
bution changes all the time, but is seldom even over a 
territory at a given time. Under these circumstances, 
such a teacher could doubtless take charge of a large 
number of children. ‘ 

But the teachers and principals of the various schools 
should also be constantly familiar with such kindergarten 
instruction as a foundation work. Therefore a small 
kindergarten class should be established, at first only at a 
single school, composed partly of children living near the 
school, partly of those whose reception is distinctly de- 
sired, and finally of such as are better off away from home. 
In the kindergarten class, of course, no division of the 
children according to ability need be considered. 

As long as such an arrangement is only in the experi- 
mental stage, it would not be advisable to add to the 
present law and make instruction obligatory during the 
two years preceding the age at which the law now makes 
it obligatory. 

But, as already mentioned, nothing can or should be 
done in this matter until the pfesent school course has 
been utilized to the utmost. 
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I would also propose that instruction in cooking be 
given at once in all the schools for the deaf. As matters 
now are, the training of the deaf girls is altogether too 
one-sided, and, in consequence, almost the only occupations 
open to them after leaving school are sewing and factory 
work. To support themselves in any other way ‘is for 
most of them impossible. In connection with cooking, 
instruction might also be given in other house and farm 
work, which might be especially useful to the country 
girls. Also boys should be given opportunity to take 
part in gardening and farming. Nearly four-fifths of the 
pupils in our schools are from the country. 

I cannot close these observations without expressing 
the wish that in the near future some Norwegian teacher 
of the deaf, thoroughly familiar with the English language, 
may be sent to America to study the methods of instruction 
in vogue there, especially the kindergarten system, and 
action and object teaching, and the various methods used 
in the earliest Oral instruction, and, in fact, all those 
points in which the American methods differ from those 
generally followed in Europe. I would urge this all the 
more, since during my stay in America I learned that it 
is very seldom that European teachers visit America, 
while a large number of American instructors have been 
in Europe, and are acquainted with the methods and 
systems there used in instruction and school management. 
My own trip can only be considered a hasty glance at a 
new world. Its exploration is yet to come. 

Of course, there are also many practical arrangements 
as to buildings, apparatus, and appliances, in day schools 
as well as boarding schools, which deserve to be studied 
by Norwegian specialists. 

Until the Norwegian instructors become acquainted 
with the American methods of action and object teaching, 
it would hardly be proper to talk of increased or special 
appropriations for, materials, pupils’ libraries, etc. Al- 
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though I keenly realize the poverty of our schools as 
regards those things which, aside from the teachers’ in- 
struction, tend to widen the pupils’ mental horizon, yet I 
do not now dare to present any proposition to remedy 
this evil. 

As regards the organization of the schools for the deaf 
in our country, I will let what I have already written stand 
as a premise from which an article giving my conclusions 
may follow. 

I, therefore, at present, make the two following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That instruction in cooking and household manage- 
ment for the girls, and gardening and, where practicable, 
farming for the boys, be introduced as regular subjects in 
our schools for the deaf as soon as possible. 

2. That kindergarten instruction during the two years 
preceding the age at which school attendance is obligatory 
at present be introduced as soon as circumstances war- 
rant. 

A translation of the day-school law adopted by the 


State of Michigan is appended hereto.* 
LARS A. HAVSTAD, 
Lian, near Kristiania, Norway, October 9, 1899. 


A WOMAN’S VIEW. 


THE last Tabular Statement of American Schools for 
the Deaf, published in the January number of the Annals, 
gives the number of male teachers as 458 and of female 
teachers as 857. Fifty years ago the percentage of female 
teachers was 4; now it is 65. 

The old excuse of supply and demand has much to sub- 
stantiate its existence nowadays. The conditions of life 


*This law was printed in the Annals for September, 1899, page 395, 
and is therefore not reproduced here.—TRANSLATOR, 
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have altered so greatly in the past half century, that 
whereas fifty years ago a self-supporting woman was a 
rarity, now she is an ordinary every-day fact. Men are 
rising and declaring that women are forcing them out of 
many positions that they formerly considered their in- 
disputable right. And they are confronted with the same 
old excuse of supply and demand, cheap labor or none at 
all. 

In the profession of teaching this is most evident, as 
witness the figures quoted above. There are several 
reasons for this condition of affairs. 

Women are admittedly the best persons to act as in- 
structors of youth. They have the patience and under- 
standing of childhood so necessary to a successful teacher. 

That their services can be secured so much more cheaply 
than those of men is not altogether their fault, nor exactly 
to their credit. The individual must suffer for the lack 
of proper training of the many. 

The old theory that a woman incapable of other work 
could teach school was eradicated long ago. At the 
present time a special training is required and a year or 
two of preparation and practical work are demanded. A 
college education is not a requisite, though a desirable 
qualification. 

It was the knowledge of women’s disqualifications and 
lack of training that first caused such low values to be 
placed upon their services. It will be some years yet 
before they can, as a body, justly demand equality of 
compensation with men. Still, there are cases where this 
has already been secured, but in the profession of teach- 
ing not much encouragement is offered in this direction. 
Is it not largely because such a great number enter upon 
the work expecting to make it a temporary makeshift 
until some man appears and asks them to assume other 
responsibilities? Just as they begin to be of some real 
use and to understand the work before them, their careers 
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in that direction cease, and the learning process is all 
repeated by another novice. The inefficiency of novices 
retards the advancement of those who are devoting all 
their strength and thoughts to the tasks before them, with 
no intention or desire to leave their present sphere of 
labor. 

That there are always half a hundred, more or less, 
applicants for every vacancy in the ranks of women 
teachers doubtless sometimes influences the scale of 
salaries of the more faithful and experienced. 

There are some women as capable of taking every duty 
assigned to the men connected with the schools as the 
men themselves. Yet, being women, they must content 
themselves with just half the pay, because some of their 
sex are unable or unwilling to assume any extra duties, 
such as men expect to be called upon to perform and are 
prepared to assume at short notice. 

It would be well if all schools required from both 
men and women a certificate of health from an insurance 
company before engaging them to become the educators 
of countless children. The day of namby-pamby semi- 
invalidism is past. Asa general rule the young people 
of the present are models of healthy vigor. With proper 
‘are and attention to ordinary common-sense rules there 
is little reason why they should not remain so. Usually 
the men are most reliable on the score of health. No 
sane man tries to carry on his business and attend to half 
a dozen other things at the same time, as some women do. 
For instance, would any man attend to his business and 
after business hours spend his time making his own 
clothes, manage a house, and frequently spend half the 
night at some social function? Something is sure to 
suffer ; it is generally the business, and frequently the 
misguided individual. 

The average man gives all his strength of mind and 
body to the business in hand, and, that finished, he feels 
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that no one has a right to demand of him efforts in other 
directions, unless it suits his personal inclinations. Here 
is another charge against the women. They try to carry 
burdens heavier than they can bear, as often self-assumed 
as thrust upon them. When women learn to be as un- 
trammeled and self-assertive as their brothers, their physi- 
cal welfare will be decidedly advanced and their value in 
their profession will rise proportionately. 

What right have women to expect or demand equal 
compensation with men in their field of labor if they pro- 
pose to shirk various duties and responsibilities on the 
plea of their sex? When they show a disposition to 
share them, even though their compensation may be but 
half that of their male co-laborers, and prove themselves 
capable of the work, though it may bring them no pecu- 
niary return at the time, it will serve to make the way 

easier for those who follow, and gradually the value placed 
upon female service will be increased. 

Now that the female element predominates to such an 
extent in educational departments, why does not the sex 
have greater influence on the questions of the day per- 
taining to educational topics? A wide-awake, progres- 
sive body of women can wield a powerful influence, and 
there are certainly many working unobtrusively in their 
various positions. 

Their powers of reason and expression are certainly no 
whit below those of the sterner sex, yet in a convention 
of teachers of the deaf, at least, they have little to say. 
lt has frequently been said that women are constant talkers ; 
observation inclines me to doubt the truth of the asser- 
tion; the ability of men «in that line appears far more 
highly developed. Considering the large number of women 
employed in educating the deaf, it would seem that they 
should have more voice than at present in assemblies in 
whose aims they should certainly feel much interest, in- 
stead of blindly and humbly following the dictates of some 
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man or body of men who may have axes to grind and who 
propose that the women shall turn the grindstones. How 
rarely do the hard-working women who have carried out 
and brought to a successful termination some pet plan of a 
man, receive their just and deserved recognition! Instead 
we hear, “I did this,” do so,” “I will do that”; always 
the great and omnipresent masculine I. Possibly one 
reason for the large number of women in our schools may 
be owing to the fact they are more complaisant in that 
respect than men would be. However, the worm will turn 
in time. 

Yet until the women show a greater public spiritedness 
and a stronger inclination to shoulder their share of the 
maintainance of the associations in which they have a right 
of membership, they should not expect to be recognized 
as a very important element in their construction or in 
the objects for which they exist. 

Few women, really, have the liberal many-sided grasp 
of public questions requisite to a successful participation 
in weighty deliberations ; but as a class their horizons are 
constantly broadening. The number who possess this 
desirable quality should be able to assume a prominent 
place, and by example and precept gradually educate and 
always lead their more retiring sisters. 

The sphere of average women is narrow as compared 
with that of men. They have not learned to deal with 
their fellow creatures in groups, but only as individuals. 
It is therefore difficult for many of them to rise above 
petty individualism and deal justly with matters that con- 
cern a large body of their fellows. They have yet to learn 
to relegate self to the background and count that self as 
a mere unit of a great number, and to ignore trivialities 
when dealing with important questions as a whole. 


As theorists we deplore the presence of so many women 
in the profession, but the young women forced to go out 
to earn their own livelihood cannot wait for us to settle 
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questions as to its advisability from a social standpoint. 
The time to question as to whether they should labor is 
gone by. It is our duty to help those who are trained and 
qualified to work safely and to get enough salary to keep 
soul and body together. Their needs are just as great and 
as numerous as those of men; their expenses are just as 
great. Many of these women are supporting other per- 
sons. To do the best work in their profession they should 
be relieved as far as possible from all worriment about 
dollars and dimes. 

Education in this country will never be what it should 
be until a higher money valuation is placed upon the ser- 
vices of teachers, until their professional rights are more 
fully recognized, until their social position is that accorded 
to other professions. The teaching profession is just what 
public sentiment makes it, its requirements what the pub- 
lic demands, its compensation represents the value placed 
upon it by the public. 

The schoolmistress as developed in America is the be- 
nign discovery of the nineteenth century. If the work of 
training the young is to be made a sex monopoly, I 
should say by all means let women have it, and pay them 
a salary commensurate with the labor and responsibility 
incident to the undertaking. But no such alternative is 
forced upon us. It would be a great injustice to our 
charges to surround them entirely by women. The work 
of teaching should not be given over to a single sex. It 
requires both masculine and feminine qualities and ex- 
amples properly to train and discipline a child. 

The problems presented in the task of teaching are com- 
plex and hard; there is inspiration and dignity in the 
work, and the profession of a teacher is a noble one and 
should justify the ambitions of both men and women. 

I do. not believe this disparity of sex in our profession 
is to be accounted for altogether by the matter of wages. 
Stalwart young men evade and avoid the sentimental 
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methods that are becoming.a part of the profession in 
some quarters. Their knowledge of the world and its re- 
quirements, their sense of the eternal fitness of things, 
lead them to distrust the methods employed and escape 
all responsibility for their furtherance. As matters now 
stand, afew men and a good many women seem to be playing 
the game of ‘‘ Follow my leader.” The former are at the 
head and the most complaisant women at the end; and 
any sudden movement at the head throws the followers com- 
pletely over or badly demoralizes them. It should not be 
so. Menshould beso plentiful in the ranks as to resist any 
sudden movements, and women should learn to think and 
act for themselves. 

There will always be competition, but it is not neces- 
sary it should be the acme of selfishness, as it too often 
is. Women are often the worst enemies of women. Some 
cannot bear to see the advancement of others of their sex. 
They block their progress in every conceivable manner. 


Petty jealousies are the cause of many failures. Men are 
generally willing to help their female co-laborers to success. 
But success achieved by a woman, and her strong and 
truthful expression of views that receive attention from 
thoughtful and well informed persons, are nearly sure to 
create enemies for her among the sisterhood whom she 
most desires to aid. 


SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


A LIST OF DEAF-BLIND PERSONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


The following list of deaf-blind is not submitted as 
complete, but only as the result of several years’ investiga- 
tion, and I think I am safe in saying that the exact facts 
are not very far from the statements I give. I have ex- 
cluded from the list of deaf-blind all who have enough of 
either sight or hearing for practical uses, and all who, in 
addition to total deafness and blindness, are feeble-minded. 


EpucaTED AT THE New York INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 
AND Dump, WasHineron Hetcutrs, NEw York. 


Wm. Sprague. Graduated with sight, has since lost it. 
Is now in the Gallaudet Home for the Deaf, Wappinger’s 
Falls, N. Y. 

Eliza Levy. Graduated with sight, has since lost it. 
Is now in the Gallaudet Home, but as she is somewhat 
demented, it will probably be necessary before long to 
place her elsewhere. 

ltichard Clinton. Admitted deaf and blind. 

Martha Morehouse. Admitted deaf and blind from 
Newark, N. J. After completing her studies, entered the 
Philadelphia Sehool for the Blind. Is now in the Newark 
Almshouse. Has no sense of smell. 

Orris Benson. Admitted deaf and blind, now in the 
Institution ; a bright boy. 

Katie M. M’Girr. Admitted deaf and blind, now in 
the Institution. Lost sight and hearing at eight. A very 
bright girl, remarkable for the ease with which she has 
learned new prints. An exquisitely lovely character. J 
am afraid to attempt to do her justice. 

James Caton. Admitted with sight, lost it about two 


years after. Had no sense of smell. 
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Samuel Moses. Graduated with sight, has since lost it. 
Was formerly in the Gallaudet Home; now in the ward 
for the blind at Blackwell’s Island Almshouse. 

Stanley Robinson. Admitted with sight, lost it gradu- 
ally. Is now employed at the Institution. 


EpvcATED AT THE PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
Sourn Boston, MAssacHUSETTS. 


Laura Bridgeman. Dead. Had no sense of smell. 

Oliver Caswell. Died 1896, aged 60. 

Edith Thomas, of Massachusetts. 

Willie Elizabeth Robin, of Texas. 

Thomas Stringer, of Pennsylvania. 

Tlomer Wardwell. Was lately a pupil, but his name 
does notappearnow. think he left the school on account 
of delicate health. 


EDUCATED AT THE AMERICAN ScHoOoL FoR THE Drar, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Julia Brace. Dead. Was remarkable, even among the 
deaf-blind, for the extreme delicacy of her sense of smell. 

Albert E. Nolen, of Salem, Mass. A bright young fellow, 
quite well educated. Has a deaf brother. 


EDUCATED AT THE CoLORADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
THE BLIND. 


Ralph Woodin. Eight years old; has been in school 
two terms. A bright, wide-awake boy. 

Lottie Sullivan. Twelve years old ; has been in school 
four years. Progress slow, but sure; happy disposition. 


EpvucaTep aT THE MaryLanpD ScHooL FoR THE B.LInp, 
MARYLAND. 


Francis L. Smith. ost sight’and hearing at twelve. Has 
graduated ; works at cane-seating, etc.; supports himself 
and has laid up a little money. 
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leebecca Young. Was in the Philadelphia School for 
the Blind before coming to Baltimore. I suppose she is 
dead now, as she was in a rapid decline a year ago. 


EpUCATED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
Buinp, PHILADELPHIA. 


Nathaniel C. Garton. Born 1826; doubtless dead. 

George Bailey. Probably dead. 

Edw. K. Dietterich. Now in Workingmen’s Home for 
the Blind, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATED AT THE OnTIO INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
Dumps, CotumBus, OHIO. 


Maud Safford. About 21. Was a pupil in the School 
for the Blind, at Columbus, when she lost sight at 
eight; was dismissed, and nothing done for her for 13 
years. Has been a pupil of Miss Ada Buckles for about 
19 months, and has made very fair progress. Under- 
stands manual spelling in her hand, spelling by lead 
letters, and is beginning to spell back with her fingers ; 
was a savage when Miss Buckles took her. 

Leslie Oren. About six or seven. Has been in school 
about 19 months, and has progressed wonderfully fast ; a 
good, sweet little fellow. 


OTHER CASES. 


Daisy Billings. Was in the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf in 1892. Presumed to be dead, as she left the school 
on account of cancer. 

Clarence Selby. Educated at Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Deaf, in Buffalo. N. Y. About 27; well 
educated, and somewhat of an author. 

Helen A. Keller. About 20. Lost sight and hearing 
at 18 months. Taught privately by Miss Annie M. Sullivan, 
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and at the Perkins Institution, the Wright-Humason 
School, New York, the Cambridge School for Young 
Ladies, Cambridge, Mass., and by the Rev. Dr. Irons and 
Mr. Keith. An intellectual wonder and a marvel of sweet- 
ness and goodness. 

Linnie Haguewood, of Iowa. Taught by Miss Dora 
Donald at the Lowa School for the Blind, and at the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf. Now in the State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa. Nearly the same age as Helen 
Keller, and lost senses at the same age. Intensely prac- 
tical in her ways, one of the best girls living, and very 
sweet in disposition. 

Beulah Templeton. School for the Blind, Raleigh, N. 
C. Was in school a year ago; left on account of delicate 
health ; is expected back. 

George Jones. Educated as blind at the Georgia School 
for the Blind; has lost sight since leaving. Is remarkable 
for his extreme delicacy of touch and quickness in learn- 
ing a new print. In almshouse at Augusta, Georgia. 

James Neal (colored), Knoxville, Tenn. Lost sight and 
hearing at 18. Was taught Braille reading and writing 
and palm writing by Miss Ellen M. Dyer, Vineland, N.J.; 
was taught manual alphabet at Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, and is learning cane-seating, etc., at the Tennessee 
School for the Blind. 

Sallie Thornton. Lost sight and hearing at middle 
school age. Was taught at the Texas and Arkansas 
Schools for the Deaf, 

Frederick Suhr. At the Indiana School for the Deaf. 
About 15; has not advanced far. 

John L. Laubay, Duluth, Minn. Attended Minnesota 
School for the Deaf several years. Lost sight after leav- 
ing, by powder explosion. 


Morrison Heady. Lost sight and hearing after acquir- 
ing a thorough education. From one source I learn that 
he is dead and from another that he is living. A most 
accomplished gentleman. 
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Wm. Dunham (colored). In the Florida School for 
the Deaf and Blind. Deaf, and sight not sufficient for 
any practical use. 

Louis Daron. In the Louisiana School for the Deaf. 

Wm. Heulin, Bay St. George, Newfoundland. Born 
1872. Admitted to the Halifax School for the Deaf, 
1882; left it and admitted to Halifax School for the 
Blind, 1892, and left in 1896. Has a deaf brother. 

Sophia Augusta Hutson, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Born deaf 
and blind. Was taught by Miss Angie Fuller—herself 
blind. Now 43 years old. 

August Boehme, Staster’s Station, Ind. Lost sight and 
hearing by a hatchet faliing on his head and subsequent 
sunstroke ; was taught palm writing. Dead. 

Mary Elizabeth Stetler, Pottstown, Pa. Born 1852. 
Admitted to School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 1863 ; left 
1869 with sight. Lost sight 1880. Has one brother and 
two sisters, all deaf. Parents heard and saw perfeetly. 
Within a few months has learned to read “ Braille” and 
Moon” types. 

Maggie Castor, Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind, Pittsburg. Thirteen years old; quite bright in 
appearance, but has not yet learned communication. 

Nora Horton, Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind. 
Eighteen years old. Partially educated before losing 
sigltt at the above school; lost hearing at eight and sight 
at fifteen. A great reader and with a fair vocabulary. 
Has slight sight but not enough for any practical use. 
Residence, Newport News, Va. 


Untaueut or ConpiTion IN EpucaTIon 
UNKNOWN. 


Eva Collins, Fayette, Mo. Lost senses between nine 
and ten. Instructed her family to communicate with her 
by finger writing on her cheek. 
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Jessie Stewart, Redmond, Ill. 

A son—about six years old—of Mr. Tobe Hogsett, 
New Vienna, Ohio. 

Cora Crocker. In almshouse, Pittsfield, Mass.; about 
12 years old. Was admitted to the Perkins Institution, 
but was so scrofulous that she could not be retained. 

Ruby Rice, Wyatt, Texas. About eight years old. A 
bright girl, further advanced in knitting and similar work 
than many blind of twice her age. It is expected that 
she will enter the Texas School for the Deaf next session. 

Peyton Purramore, Lower Georgia. About 35 years 
old. Manages to do considerable work on a farm. 

Minnie Kuhne, Delmar, Iowa. Born about 1865; lost 
senses at nine; now dead. 

(A girl named Aing is reported from Beacon, Iowa. 
The postmaster there says there is no such person in the 
town, nor anybody named King.) 

(David John has been reported as having been taught 
at the Staunton, Va., School, and as now dead ; the school 
records do not contain any such name. I think there was 
such a man, but there has been some mistake about the 
details.) 


Cases Not DEAF AnD BLInp. 


Alvidle Mathilde Oleson, Minnesota School for the 
Blind. Can hear by the aid of an ear trumpet. Entirely 
blind. 

Ada Youmans, Minnesota School for the Blind. Has 
not quite as much hearing as the above, but has enough 
to pursue her studies by. Very intelligent, and is well 
educated. Entirely blind. 

Both the above have vuriable hearing, sometimes better 
and sometimes worse than the usual condition. 

Joseph Sinkinson is said to be “ deaf and almost blind.” 
I cannot get the “almost” defined. Some accounts place 
him in California and some in Philadelphia. 
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Katie Parry, Philadelphia School for the Blind. Blind, 
but with enough hearing for educational purposes. 

Wm. A. Miller, Los Angeles, California. Educated at 

‘Philadelphia School for the Blind. Ordinarily very deaf, 
but with variations from total deafness to fairhearing. An 
author ; wrote an interesting book entitled “ Eden.” Good 
man of business, supports himself, and is accumulating 
some money. 

Nora Neiderhouse, Staster’s Station, Ind. First lost 
sight, recovered that, but lost hearing soon after. Is still 
very deficient in sight, seeing only through upper half of 
one eye. Is a niece of August Boehme noted above ; 
probably there was a constitutional predisposition in both 
to the defects that developed. 

Agnes O’ Connor, Institution for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
fl. Entirely deaf, but has sight enough to study by. 
Bright, good girl. 

Albert Jobus, Maryland School for Colored Deaf and 
Blind. Same as Agnes in hearing and sight. 

Grace M. Copeland, Industrial Home for the Blind, 
Hartford, Conn. Deaf and “almost entirely blind.” 

Grace Sperow, Passadena, Cal. Fourteen years old, en- 
tirely blind, and with very little hearing. Was in the 
California School for the Deaf and the Blind for some 
time. 


REPORTED CASES THAT ARE NeIrHeR nor 
OR ARE NOT PROPERLY CLASSED AS SUCH. 


Adam Long, reported in a Pittsburg, Pa., newspaper as 
deaf and blind, and so recorded in the Volta Bureau, is 
only short-sighted and hard-of-hearing; goes about the 
city by himself. 

Hazel Porter, mentioned in the paper of the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, isin the Pittsburg poor- 
house ; is totally deaf and blind, but is also idiotic and a 
physical degenerate. 
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Eleanor Kelley, first reported in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
as deaf and blind; an inmate of St. Joseph’s Institute for 
the Deaf, Fordham, New York. Account copied into the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Register and the Volta Bureau records. She 
was at the St. Joseph’s Institute for two years, and was 
returned to her home. Subsequently entered the New 
York School for the Blind, and was there a year; but 
proving non-educable, was again returned to her home. 
She is blind and mute, but with good hearing, and is an ex- 
ception in that she is no¢ feeble-minded, although so far 
mentally unbalanced as to be uneducable. 


WILLIAM WADE, 
Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


In view of the “ International Congress for the Study of 


Questions concerning the Education and Aid of Deaf- 
Mutes,” which is called to meet in Paris on the sixth of 
August next, it seems proper briefly to review the origin 
and organization of the “International Congresses” 
of similar title which have already been held, and see 
how the proposed gathering of this summer compares 
with them in authority and character. 

An “ International Congress for the Improvement of the 
Condition of Deaf-Mutes” was hastily called to meet in 
Paris in September, 1878, in connection with the Univer- 
sal Exposition of that year. The first suggestion of such 
a gathering was not made until July, 1878, when a Com- 
mittee of Organization, composed entirely of Parisians, 
was appointed by the Central Committee of the Con- 
gresses of the Exposition. There was then still further 
delay in issuing the call, so that the news that such a 
Congress was to be held did not’reach America until some 
days after the Congress had adjourned. The attendance 
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was small and consisted almost entirely of Frenchmen. 
This gathering was afterwards counted as the “ First In- 
ternational Congress for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes.” 

At the Paris meeting it was voted that a second Con- 
gress should be held in 1880, and a Committee of Organi- 
zation was appointed, composed of eleven Frenchmen 
and two foreigners, to make the necessary arrangements. 
In consequence, the “Second International Congress for 
the Improvement of the Condition of Deaf-Mutes,”-was 
held at Milan in, 1880. Ample notice was given of this 
meeting, and persons were present from several foreign 
countries, but a very large majority of the members were 
Italian and French. 

At the Milan Congress a Committee of Organization, 
composed of twenty-seven individuals from various coun- 
tries, and having its headquarters at Paris, was appointed 
to arrange for another Congress three years later, and ac- 


cordingly the “ Third International Congress for the Im- 


provement of the Condition of Deaf-Mutes ” was held at 
Brussels in 1883. In these three congresses nearly all 
the members were persons connected with schools for the 
deaf, the subjects discussed related chiefly to methods of 
instruction and organization, and the gatherings were 
virtually, though not in name, Congresses of Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

At the Brussels Congress it was voted that the next 
Congress should be held in 1887, and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main was designated as the place of meeting. A Com- 
mittee of Organization was appointed, composed of seven 
members of French nationality and three from each of 
the other countries represented at Brussels, having its 
headquarters in Paris. In consequence, however, of dis- 
agreements among the members of the Committee thus 
constituted, the purpose of holding a Congress in 1887 
was abandoned, the Committee dissolved, and no Inter- 
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national Congresses of the kind have been held in Europe 
since that of seventeen years ago at Brussels. An “ Inter- 
national Congress of the Deaf,” however, met at Paris in 
1889, and another at Geneva in 1896. 

An attempt to revive the International Congresses was 
made in connection with the Twelfth Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, held at the New York 
Institution in 1890, by calling it an International Congress 
and sending invitations all over the world; but as the 
foreigners who were invited to be present failed to appear, 
and the gathering in fact did not differ at all from our 
usual American Conventions, it can scarcely be included 
in the list of International Congresses. 

The “ World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf,” 
which met at Chicago in 1893, was also intended, as its 
name implies, to be internaticnal in character. Although 
it was not largely attended by representatives from abroad, 
the number of foreigners present was as great as at the 
“ First International Congress” held at Paris in 1878, and 
the number who contributed papers was greater. In 
view of this fact and of the auspices under which the 
meeting was held.as one of the congresses of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exhibition, 
we think the Chicago gathering, if future international 
congresses of instructors of the deaf are to be numbered 
in connection with the three European ones above named, 
may properly count as the Fourth. A “ World’s Con- 
gress of the Deaf” was also held at Chicago under the 
same auspices as the Congress of Instructors. 

The ‘“ International Congress for the Study of Ques- 
tions concerning the Education and Aid of Deaf-Mutes,” 
anneunced in the Annals for September and Novem- 
ber, 1899, and April, 1900, as called to meet in Paris this 
year, is as truly international in character as any of the 
congresses above named. It is called in the same way 
that the “ First International Congress” of 1878, from 
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which the Milan and Brussels Congresses derived their 
authority, was called, viz., as one of a series of Interna- 
tional Congresses to be held under the auspices of the 
French Republic in connection with the Universal Expo- 
sition; it has the advantage over the Congress of 1878, 
however, of having been arranged for and announced 
throughout the world many months in advance of the 
time of meeting. The Committee of Organization was 
appointed in June, 1899, by Mr. Picard, Commissioner 
General of the Exposition. The Committee was com- 
posed of eminent Frenchmen, who were empowered to 
add to their number suitable representatives from other 
countries ; President Gallaudet was thus appointed Rep- 
resentative of the Committee for America. As the Com- 
mittee was originally constituted, Mr. Giraud, Director of 
the National Institution at Paris, and several of the in- 
structors and other officers of that Institution were mem- 
bers, but for personal reasons which have not been pub- 


licly stated these gentlemen soon resigned. Dr. Ladreit 


de Lacharriére, an eminent physician, psychologist, and 
author, long physician-in-chief of the National Institution 
in Paris but recently retired from that ottice, was appointed 
President of the Committee. Arrangements were made 
for two sections of the Congress; one to be composed of 
hearing persons, the other of deaf persons, each to act 
independently of the other. Circulars inviting friends of 
the deaf to be present and take part in the proceedings 
were sent, by the French government to all civilized coun- 
tries. 

The authority and importance of the Congress will of 
course depend upon the character of the persons who 
attend it and the nature of its proceedings. As a large 
majority of the members will probably, as at all the pre- 
vious congresses, be from one or two countries only, and 
at any rate will be merely individuals attending at their 
own pleasure and not delegated representatives, any votes 
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that may be passed will not carry great weight. We hope, 
however, that this Congress will not attempt, as. some 
previous congresses have done, to adopt resolutions by 
the mere force of the numbers present who may happen 
to favor certain views ; in fact, we hope there will be no 
voting at all on burning questions such as have disturbed 
the harmony of previous congresses, as methods of in- 
struction at Milan and matters connected with politics 
and religion at Brussels. If resolutions are passed on 
such subjects they will have no binding forge on any 
body ; they will be apt to mislead the general public who 
do not understand the unrepresentative character of the 
Congress; while with those who do understand it they will 
bring the Congress into contempt. Let the Congress grant 
its members wide freedom of utterance, within the strict 
bounds of courtesy, and let it depend for its influence and 
importance upon the character of the persons who con- 
stitute its membership, and upon the intrinsic value of the 


arguments they present. 


E. A. F. 


JOHN H. BROWN. 


As one of his associates in the Illinois Institution, and 
in behalf of the class of people to whom he consecrated 
the best part of his life, I claim the privilege of paying 
this slight tribute to the memory of Dr. John H. Brown. 

Although we began our connection with the Illinois 
Institution at the same time and were together a good deal 
for several years, taking our meals at the same place, I 
knew no more of his past than if I were a total stranger, 
for he was innately modest, seldom speaking of himself. 
For the following facts Iam indebted to his family, to 
Mr. S. T. Walker, formerly Superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution, and to Mr. R. Mathison, Superintendent of 
the Ontario Institution. 
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He was born at Darlington, Ontario, June 18, 1852, and 
received his education at the Tyrone Public School and 
the Bowmanville High School. He began teaching school 
before he was seventeen, at Haydon, and afterwards taught 
at Baker’s, Darlington, and was drawing and writing mas- 
ter in the Port Hope Model School for two years. Then 
he became connected with the Ontario Business College 
in Belleville. Among the friends he made there was the 
late Dr. Palmer, Principal of the Ontario Institution. He 
visited the Institution a number of times and became in- 
terested in the deaf. A vacancy occurring, Dr. Palmer 
suggested that he enter the work. -An arrangement was 
made with the Government of Ontario by which he was sent 
to Boston to qualify himself as a teacher of Visible Speech. 
He entered upon his duties in Belleville in 1879. After 
seven years of successful service there, he accepted a posi- 
tion inthe Western Pennsylvania Institution, which he filled 
three years. He then spent three years at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and graduated as Doctor of Medicine, 
practising the next two years at Dundee, Michigan. Owing 
to ill health he sold his practice and returned to teaching, 
Mr. Walker offering him a position in the Kansas Insti- 
tution. He remained there until the fall of 1893, when 
Mr. Walker, being elected Superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution, asked him to accompany him thither. He 
proved a valuable acquisition. When the Institution 
changed superintendents in 1897 Dr. Gordon retained 
him. 

His health began to fail last November, but he kept at 
his post until the end of December, hoping some change 
for the better would come, but in vain. He was then 
obliged, though still reluctant, to hand in his resignation. 
Dr. Gordon at first refused to accept it, suggesting to him 
that a temporary rest might be found to be sufficient, and 
offering to relieve him of some of his duties so as to make 
his work as light as possible. This offer Dr. Brown felt 
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that he could not accept, thinking that in such a course 
he could do justice neither to himself nor to those in his 
charge. His resignation was then finally accepted, and 
he left here on the 4th of January, returning to his home 
in Canada. From that time he seemed gradually to lose 
strength until on the 9th of April the peace of God fell 
upon him. 

Dr. Brown was a man of solid attainments, being well 
read in history and literature and the natural sciences, 
and it was a pleasure to converse with him. His forte, 
however, was mathematics, and he did what few teachers 
can do—made it interesting to his classes. He loved his 
work and threw his whole soul into it. He went down to 
the level of his pupils and led them over the rough places 
to a higher plane. He was quick to apprehend their dif- 
ficulties. His having been in charge of hearing classes 
was an advantage, for he brought with him many original 
methods. With these and others suggested by them he 
was able to show his classes how to overcome their diffi- 
culties. Being systematic in everything, he knew exactly 
where each child stood. He led his pupils gradually from 
the easy to the difficult, all the while bringing them over 
on solid ground. They followed him without reserve, for 
they loved him, confided in him, and admired him. He 
was easily approached, yet such was his dignity that no 
pupil ever thought of overstepping the bounds of pro- 
priety. Being systematic and painstaking, he expected 
his pupils to be the same. Lazy or slovenly work was 
never tolerated. Above all, his constant endeavor was to 
cultivate Christian manliness and womanliness in his 
pupils. 

About three years ago he was tendered and accepted 
the position of head-master of the Institution at Belfast, 
Ireland, but later, his health failing, he had to decline the 
offer. He was possessed of rare executive ability and 
would have made an excellent head. 
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This little paragraph from the Canadian Mute will show 
how he was regarded at the Institution where he began 
his long and meritorious career : 


Just as we go to press we learn that our old friend and co-laborer, Dr. 
John H. Brown, has at last passed into rest. He was an earnest, faith- 
ful, successful teacher in this Institution, and a true friend of the deaf, 
and it was a matter of great regret when his ill health compelled him to 
retire from active work while yet in the prime of life. He struggled 
long and heroically against bodily infirmities, but has been worsted in the 
struggle with the enemy to whom all must succumb. Mr. Brown was a 
man of the finest abilities and the most admirable character and enjoyed 
the sincere respect and admiration of a large circle of friends. 


Mr. 8. T. Walker, who was for many years a close friend 
of Dr. Brown and his superintendent in the Kansas In- 
stitution and part of the time in the Illinois Institution, 
gives the following testimony to his sterling qualities asa 
teacher, and to his character as an honorable and Chris- 
tian man: 


The late Dr. John H. Brown, mourned by many sincere friends, was 
an intimate associate and dear friend of the writer for several years. My 
first introduction to Dr. Brown was when I secured his services as head 
teacher in the Kansas Institution. This, I think, was about the year 
1891. He immediately took a place in my heart as a friend, and his 
value as an instructor of the deaf was very soon appreciated byme. Our 
friendship grew into an intimacy seldom equaled between a superintend- 
ent and teacher. I felt towards him much asa brother, and hisexpressions 
to me, oft repeated, made me feel that the friendship was reciprocal. Dr. 
Brown had many friends, and perhaps I was no better friend than others, 
but I do not know that I have or ever had any closer friend than he was. 
His work in the schoolroom and outside the schoolroom among the pu- 
pils was not excelled. I do not think I ever saw a teacher who seemed 
to have the power (almost magnetic) of holding the attention and cre- 
ating an intense interest in the subject equal to that of Dr. Brown. He 
always knew his subject thoroughly and was able to draw out from his 
pupils questions and answers concerning it, which resulted in a thorough 
knowledge of it on the part of the pupils. When I resigned the super- 
intendency of the Kansas Institution to take charge of the Illinois Insti- 
tution, I do not know who was the more pleased that. he should accom- 
pany me to Jacksonville, he or I. My four years’ work in Jacksonville 
with him as one of my teachers further cemented the friendship and aug- 
mented my regard for him as an instructor. That he labored beyond his 
strength is now well known to his friends; that he should have given up 
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some time ago is evident, but I believe it was his sincere interest and love 
for the work that kept him in the harness too long. Dr. Brown’s train- 
ing as a physician helped him in many ways to take up the work of deaf- 
mute education where he left it off when he entered the study of medi- 
cine. I know of no better nor more correct epitaph that might be placed 
on Dr. Brown’s monument than this: ‘‘ He was a superior teacher of the 
deaf.” 


The following extract from a letter of sympathy from 
Dr. Gordon to the family speaks for itself : 


We all realized that he was in frail health when he left us, but he 
spoke hopefully and I am sure no one here dreamed that the end was so 
near. I can now only assure you of the affectionate regard in which the 
doctor was held by the very large circle of friends, including the officers, 
teachers, and pupils of this school and many citizens of this city who had 
come to know and love him. 

The doctor was peculiarly successful as a teacher of the deaf, and 
speaking from a long, as well as wide-spread acquaintance among Amer- 
ican teachers, I feel that he had but few equals and no superiors in the 
classroom. In our school he exercised a large and wholesome influence 
over the boys outside of the classroom, a matter of vast importance in 
which many men fail utterly. I need not assure you that we lament his 
death and that his memory will be cherished by his former pupils espe- 
cially, and by his co-workers in this school. 

Upright, honest, and strictly clean in life and thought, 
Dr. Brown acted his part to the full measure of his abil- 
ity. To his family he has left the priceless legacy of a 
good name; to all who knew him a record of fidelity, 
probity, and noble purpose ; and to the deaf, for whom he 
labored so long with zeal, assiduity, and success, an un- 
swerving and courageous advocacy of what he believed to 
be for their best interests—an advocacy which they grate- 
fully acknowledge. 


EDWARD P. CLEARY, 
Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


One of the features of the Educational Exhibit of the United 
States in the Paris Exposition is a series of nineteen “‘ Mono- 
graphs on Education in the United States,” prepared by com- 
petent authorities in various departments, and edited by Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and 
Education in Columbia University, New York. Monograph No. 
15, entitled “ Enucation or Derectives,” an octavo pamphlet of 
51 pages, is contributed by Mr. Epwarp Extis Aten, Principal 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind. 
We regret the title of this monograph, for various reasons that 
have been stated in previous volumes of the Annals, and we 
also regret the grouping of the deaf and the blind with the 
feeble-minded ; otherwise we have only praise for the work. 

To speak only of the portion relating to the deaf, Mr. Allen 
gives a clear and interesting historical sketch of their educa- 
tion in this country, in which the only errors we notice are the 
change of the name of Laurent Clere to “ Laurent Clerk,” and 
the statement that the school in New York was opened “un- 
der a teacher from Hartford.” The Clere family never angli- 
cise their name either in pronunciation or spelling, and Mr. 
Stansbury, who took charge of the New York Institution at 
its opening, had not been a teacher in the Hartford school, but 
had been connected with its administrative department. It is 
also a mistake, in speaking of the equipment of the industrial 
departments of our schools, to say that “ every institution for 
the instruction of the deaf publishes one or more papers.” 
Many institutions publish papers, but many do not. 

In describing the rival methods of deaf-mute instruction, 
Oral, Manual, and Combined, Mr. Allen has aimed at entire 
impartiality, and has succeeded in giving in brief space an ex- 
cellent presentation of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the several methods as viewed by their advocates and critics 
respectively. He sums up this part of his subject as follows: 

It cannot be denied that at times the controversy over methods has 


been bitter ; to-day, however, it has been reduced to a generous rivalry, 


in which the champions of the various methods and systems are striving 
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with might and main to find out the best means of instructing the deaf 
and to pursue it. The majority of our schools do not limit their teaching 
to any one method, but are eclectic, calling themselves ‘‘ combined sys- 
tem” schools. Satisfaction with the original uniformity of method 
would not have meant progress ; and certainly the work for the deaf iu 
this land of opportunity has progressed remarkably. No other country 
has so many deaf pupils under instruction as this. None has provided so 
generously fer them, and there is none in which their educators are 
more alert to test new inventions and appliances that may bear upon the 
methods of instruction. And yet, unquestionably, the education of the 
deaf is still in its youth. 


Several pages are given to the deaf-blind, especially Laura 
Bridgman and Helen Keller, and a bibliography which, as the 
author says, “constitutes but a small part of what might have 
been given,” adds to the value of the monograph. 


In 1892 the Volta Bureau published a handsome “ Helen 
Keller Souvenir,” describing the processes of that remarkable 
girl’s education up to that time. It has now issued in even 
finer style a “Heten Kertier Sovventr, No. 2” (1899, large 
quarto, pp. 66), giving the details of her education since 1892 
up to the date of her passing the Harvard final examination 
for admission to Radcliffe College, in June, 1899. It includes 
a preface by the Hon. Joun Hrrz, Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau; papers by Dr. ALexanper Granam Bett and Miss Annie 
M. Suttrvan on the methods of her early instruction; the article 
by Mr. Arruur G:tman on her first year of college preparatory 
work which was published in the Annals for November, 1897 ; 
an account of her final preparatory work, by Mr. Merron S. 
Kerrn; a chronological statement of her studies by Miss Ker- 
LER herself, and, finally, a facsimile of the certificate of her 
admission to the Freshman Class in Radcliffe College. 

While the entire contents of the Souvenir will be fresh and 
interesting to many persons, the only part of it that will be 
new to most of the readers of the Annals is that relating to 
the period of Miss Keller’s education since the publication of 
Mr. Gilman’s report written in the autumn of 1897. Of this 
period Mr. Keith, who has been, her tutor since February, 
1898, contributes an interesting sketch, giving in detail the 
course of study and methods of instruction pursued, pointing 
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out candidly the defects as well as the wonderful attainments 
of his pupil, and commenting here and there upon the rela- 
tion of her educational experiences to the general theory and 
practice of pedagogy. While he agrees that her memory has 
thus far seemed her most remarkable gift, and, apparently, 
believes that in her early education it was relied upon too 
much to the neglect of other powers of her mind, he says that 
within the past year, under a course of training that aimed 
especially at the development of her powers of comparison 
and analysis and the habit of logical thinking, it is no longer 
her prodigious memory alone that astonishes him. “Calm- 
ness and patience in collecting, examining, and comparing all 
the obtainable facts before making impulsive inference, re- 
peated reconsideration of facts and revision of judgment, sus- 
tained and logical thought combined with free flights of fancy— 
these are the powers and qualities of mind that most command 
my admiration. But with all her innate and acquired powers 
of mind she could not have obtained her present eminence 
had it not been for the moral, or quasi-moral, qualities of her 
soul. Ambition, undaunted courage, defiance of or glorying 
over obstacles, obstinate refusal to admit defeat, hope rising 
from incipient despair, self-respect and self-trust, patience and 
faith in planning or working or waiting for the consummation 
of effort—these constitute her armor of victory.” 

In view of the newspaper statements concerning Miss Keller’s 
previous unacquaintance with the American Braille used in her 
final examination for admission to college,which were proved to 
be erroneous in a communication from Mr. Wade published in 
the Annals for November last, we turn with especial interest 
to her own and her tutor’s authentic account of the matter. 
It appears that in all her preparation for college the only mode 
of examination to which she was accustomed was communica- 
tion of the contents of examination papers by the manual 
alphabet. She had expected that the final examination for 
Radcliffe would be conducted in that manner, as the prelimi- 
nary examination had been two years before, and she must 
have been not a little perturbed when, a few days before the 
examination took place, she was informed that instead of hav- 
ing the questions spelled into her hand in the usual way by a 
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familiar interpreter, they were to be reproduced for her in Braille 
by an entire stranger. She was acquainted with all kinds of 
literary Braille—English, American, and New York point; but 
the signs and symbols used in the Algebra questions were 
different from those which she had generally employed in do- 
ing her own written work, while in Geometry she had been 
accustomed to read the propositions in line print, or have 
them spelled into her hand. Though the new notation was 
fully explained to her before the examination took place, she 
was confused in her work by her lack of familiarity with it, 
and she must have felt a sad and bewildering sense of loneli- 
ness in the absence of the beloved interpreter-teacher upon 
whom she was wont to depend for everything. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that if the questions had been given her in 
the familiar form of the manual alphabet, as had been done all 
through her years of preparation and at her former examina- 
tion, she would have performed the work more rapidly and 
have passed the examination more brilliantly than she did. 
That she was able, under the trying circumstances in which 
she was placed, to pass them well enough to be admitted to 
Radcliffe College, and with the “credit in Advanced Latin” 
noted upon her certificate of admission, not only proves her high 
intellectual and scholarly attainments, but also confirms Mr. 
Keith’s estimate, quoted above, of her rare moral qualities. 

Through the generosity of the Volta Bureau this Souvenir 
is to be placed in the libraries of all our schools for the deaf 
as well as all the important libraries of the world, and it is to be 
presented to every academic instructor of the deaf who isa mem- 
ber of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, or of Section*Sixteen of the National Educational 
Association, as well as to prominent educators and scientists 
everywhere. The binding of the book, however, may delay the 
Bureau for several months in carrying this purpose into exe- 
cution. Thus far only a limited number of advance copies 
have been sent out. 


We have received the following’ Reports of Schools pub- 
lished in 1900 in addition to those previously acknowledged : 
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Liverpool (England), New York, Rhode Island, Royal Cam- 
brian (Swansea, Wales); also the Report of the New York 
Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes published in 1899. The Re- 
port of the New York Institution is especially worthy of men- 
tion for its fulness of matter and the abundance of its illustra- 
tions. It includes, besides the usual reports, biographical 
sketches of the late Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Charles W. Van 
Tassell, and the Hon. Enoch Fancher, and is embellished with 
numerous pictures. The cover design is the unassisted work 
of a pupil, and Mr. Currier calls attention to it as illustrative 
of the practical value of the art training afforded by the Insti- 
tution. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Ephpheta School.—The Rev. Paul Ponziglione, 8. J., for the 
past five years director of the sodalities for the deaf connected 
with this school, died March 28, 1900, aged eighty-two. He 
had been accustomed to address the pupils every Sunday 


afternoon through an interpreter, and was much beloved by all 
connected with the school. 


Gallaudet College.—On Presentation Day, May 2, 1900, caps 
and gowns were worn for the first time by the members of the 
faculty and the candidates for degrees. The following mem- 
bers of the Senior Class were presented as candidates for the 
degree of B. A.: Mr. Owen George Carrell, Mr. Littleton Alva 
Long, Mr. James William Sowell, Miss Cloa Georgetta Lam- 
son, Miss Emma Matilda Prager, Miss Ethel Zoe Taylor, and 
Mr. Albertus Wornstaff; for the degree of B. L.: Miss Deborah 
Hoyt Marshall and Miss Gertrude Parker. The following 
Normal Fellows were presented as candidates for the degree 
of M. A.: Mr. Ashbel W. Dobyns, B. A., Mr. Laurance E. 
Milligan, B. A., Mr. Frank R. Wheeler, M. A., Miss Martha C. 
Bell, M.S., and Miss Adelaide H. Pybas, B.S. Two graduates 
of Gallaudet College, Miss May Martin, B. A., who for the 
past five years has been an instructor in the College and the 
Kendall School, and at the same time has pursued an extended 
course in pedagogy in the University of Chicago under the 
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instruction of Professor John Dewey, and Mr. Daniel Picard, 
B. A., who has taken post graduate courses in chemistry and 
modern languages in this College during the past year, were 
presented as candidates for the degree of M.A. The Hon. 
John B. Wight, Secretary of the Board of Directors, an- 
nounced that the honorary degree of L. H. D. had been con- 
ferred by the Board upon the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., 
of New York, in recognition of his long and devoted labors in 
behalf of the deaf. Orations and dissertations were delivered 
by some of the undergraduate candidates for degrees ; a beau- 
tiful poem on Dante’s Beatrice, by Miss Martin, was rendered 
orally and in signs by members of the Junior Class, and an ex- 
cellent address to the graduating students was given by the 
Rev. and Hon. Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

Iiinois Institution.—Miss Effie Johnston, of the corps of 
instruction, has resigned to accept a position in the Chicago 
Day Schools, where she takes the place of Miss Phebe J. 
Wright, who retires temporarily on account of ill health. Mr. 
Charles P. Gillett, late of the Louisiana Institution, has been 


appointed to supply for the remainder of the year the vacancy 
occasioned by Miss Johnston’s resignation. 


Mississippi Institution.—On account of the crowded condi- 
tion of the Institution, instruction in printing has been aban- 
doned for the present, and the printing office is converted into 
a boys’ dormitory; some of the classes are moved into the 
chapel and some of the schoolrooms are used as girls’ dormito- 
ries. The publication of the Voice is necessarily suspended. 
New pupils will have to be refused admission until the legis- 
lature provides additional buildings. 

New York Institutign.—The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, 
a member of the Board of Directors for thirty-one years, and 
one who has always been active in promoting the interests of 
the Institution and the welfare of the deaf generally, has been 
elected President of the Board in the place of the late Hon. 
Enoch Fancher. 

New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—Mr. H. 
F. Mitchell has resigned the position of Superintendent, and 
Mr. E. A. Gruver, who bas been associated with him as Prin- 
cipal, is promoted to the superintendency. 
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North Carolina (Morganton) School.—Mr. Zacharias W. 
Haynes, for thirty-two years a teacher of the deaf, died April 
5, 1900, aged fifty-two, of pneumonia, following an attack of 
the grippe. Mr. Haynes was graduated at the North Caro- 
lina Institution at Raleigh in 1865, and was a teacher there 
until the establishment of the School at Morganton. In 
1873 he was married to Miss Louise E. Bunker, a graduate of 
the same Institution. This union resulted in nine children, 
one of whom, a éeacher in the Kentucky School, was recently 
married to Mr. Harvey P. Grow, of that School. Mr. Haynes 
was valued as a faithful and successful teacher, but still more 
as a man whose example and influence were a blessing to all 
with whom he was associated. 

Oregon School.—-Mr. George V. Bath, a promising young 
teacher who began work last autumn, has been compelled by 
failing health to resign his position and go to Southern Cali- 
fornia. His place is temporarily supplied by a member of the 
Senior Class. 

Paris National Institution.—The Institution has met with 
a serious loss in the death of Mr. G. Rancurel, a teacher of 
marked ability and high promise. He was the author of a 
“Manual for the Synthetic Teaching of the First Elements 
of Common Language,” noticed in the Annals of November 
last, and contributed some valuable articles to the Revue 
Générale dev Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. 

vhode Island Institute-—Miss Katharine MacCrosson re- 
signed her position as teacher on the first of March last to be 
married, and was succeeded by Mrs. Fanny C. Smith, a former 
teacher in the Institute who retired two years ago. 

South Carolina Institution.—Mr. Robert P. Rogers, long 
foreman of the shoe shop in this Institution, died May 7, 1900, 
aged 82, of cancer of the throat. He was a native of Maine. 
He entered the American School at Hartford in 1832, and 
remained there as a pupil for four years. He married Miss 
Sarah Holmes, of Charleston, South Carolina, who survives 
him. Soon after the establishment of the South Carolina 
Institution in 1849 he was appointed to take charge of the 
shoe shop and retained the position uninterruptedly until a 
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short time before his death. He wasa man of high intelligence, 
genial disposition, and strict integrity. One of his sons, Mr. 
David S. Rogers, is a teacher in the Kansas School, and a 
granddaughter, Miss Sarah A. Rogers, is a teacher in the 
South Carolina Institution. 

Ulster (Ireland) Institution.—Mr. J. A. Tillinghast has re- 
signed the principalship of this Institution in order to devote 
his whole time for a year or two to advanced sociological 
studies in Cornell University. We are glad to know that his 
withdrawal from active work in the profession is intended to 
be only temporary. 

Western Australian Institution —A new building at Cot- 
tesloe Beach, erected at an expense of about $9,000, was 
formally opened with appropriate ceremonies March 21, 1900. 
Among those who took part in the exercises were Mr. C. H. 
Wilkinson, Chairman of the Committee, Sir John Forrest, 
Premier of the Colony, the Bishop of Perth, and Mr. H. H. 
Witchell, Superintendent of the Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Conference of Superintendents and Principals.—Mr. J. 
H. Johnson, Principal of the Alabama Institute, annources 
that, as the estimate of the number of persons likely to attend 
the Conference of Superintendents and Principals this year 
falls below the requirements of the Passenger Associations, it 
will be impossible to obtain reduced rates. He hopes, how- 
ever, that the attendanée will not be diminished in consequence. 
Talladega is pleasantly situated in a hilly, healthy region, and 
the summer heat there is not excessive. Our southern friends 
promise us cooler weather than conventions and conferences 
held in more northern latitudes have sometimes found, and 
we are sure that the welcome will be of the heartiest. The 
first meeting will be held on Saturday, June 30, at 7.30 P. M. 
Members intending to present papers are requested to send 
the titles to Mr. Johnson as soon as possible. 
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The National Educational Association.—The meetings of 
Department Sixteen of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Charleston, South Carolina, July 10, 11, and 
13, 1900. The Sub-Department for the Deaf will meet at 3 
o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, July 11. The following pro- 
gramme has been arranged by Miss Mary McCowen, Vice- 
President for the Sub-Department : 

1. President’s Address, by Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Super- 
intendent of the California Institution, Berkeley, California. 

2. “The Growth and Development of Southern Schools for 
the Deaf,” by Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Discussion by Mr. N. F. Walker, Superintendent of the 
South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, South Carolina. 

3. “The State of the Case,” by Miss Mary S. Garrett, Princi- 
pal of the Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
before they are of School Age, Philadelphia. 

4. “Changes of Method in the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf,” by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

5. “Statistics of Speech Teaching in American Schools,” by 
Mr. F. W. Booth, Editor of the Association Review. 

Discussion by Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Superintendent of the 
Western New York Institution, Rochester, New York. 

6. “Day Schools for the Deaf the Logical Outcome of Edu- 
cational Progress,” by Miss Marion Foster Washburne, of the 
Chicago Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 

Discussion by Mr. W. C. Martindale, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Detroit, Michigan, and Mr. J. A. Foshay, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 


The International Congress of 1900.—President Gallaudet, 
Representative of the Committee of Organization for America, 
has been informed by Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére, President 
of the Committee, that the management of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatiantique offers a reduction of 10 per cent. 
from the regular rates of fare on their steamships to all Amer- 
ican teachers visiting Paris for the purpose of attending con- 
gresses. To fifteen teachers of the deaf the Company will 
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make a reduction of 15 per cent. Any person desiring to take 
advantage of this reduction should address Dr. Ladreit de 
Lacharriére, Quai Malaquais, 3, Paris, without delay. 


The Nutional Association of the Deaf.—The President of 
the National Association of the Deaf, Mr. James L. Smith, of 
Faribault, Minnesota, has issued a circular, stating that the 
Association has been incorporated, and giving other informa- 
tion concerning it. He announces the following standing 
committees : 

1. A Committee on Literature of the Deaf, of which Olof Hanson, 
Faribault, Minn., is Chairman. The object of this committee is to keep 
track of matters relating to the deaf that appear in the public press, and, 
when occasion requires, issue circulars or statements correcting false 
impressions, etc. Any one who comes across articles relating to the deaf 
in any newspaper is requested to send the same to Mr. Hanson. 

2. A Committee on the Industrial Status of the Deaf, of which Warren 
Robinson, Delavan, Wis., is Chairman. Information in relation to the 
various occupations of the deaf throughout the country will be gladly 
received by Mr. Robinson, 

3. A Committee on Insurance, of which J. H. Cloud, 2010 Obear ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo., is Chairman. ‘Those of the deaf who have had any 
experience, either successful or unsuccessful, with insurance companies 
are asked to write to Mr. Cloud, telling him of the facts. 


“Once A Week.”—This periodical, begun under the ener- 
getic management of Mr. Charles Kerney last March, ceased 
to exist with the publication of its eighth number. It was 
ably edited by Mr. James L. Smith and his associates, and if 
it could have survived would have exerted a beneficent in- 
fluence upon the deaf and would have done much to promote 
their welfare in society ; but with its limited constituency, and 
the many excellent but less costly papers for the deaf already 
in existence with which it had to compete, it was impossible 
to obtain the pecuniary support necessary for so ambitious 
an undertaking. 
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‘*EPHPHATHA.” 


A soul passed o’er the river in the night 
And stood, at dawn, before the gates of light. 
No sound of earth, for many weary years, 
Had pierced the silence of those close-sealed ears : 
And she, who bowed beneath the chastening rod, 
Nor murmured at the thorny path she trod, 
Submissive still, but with expectant eyes, 
Stood waiting at the gates of Paradise. 


The archangel, with a shining face, 
Flung wide the doors and stood within the space 
He spoke; and, falling trembling at his feet, 
She felt the thrill of tones divinely sweet. 
‘* Dear soul,” he said, ‘‘ who bore with meek content 
The earthly cross that our dear Master sent, 
And in thy spirit’s stillness not a word 
Of worldly blaspbemy or malice heard ; 
Pass through these gates of gold, and let thine ear 
Be filled with the celestial music clear, 
And thy dulled sense, with a new life imbued, 
Be healed and quickened by the voice of God!” 
MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A young lady, partially deaf, who has been educated orally in the Ohio 
Institution, having also completed the High School Course in the Manual 
Department, applies for a position as private teacher to a deaf child or as 
beginning teacher in an Institution. She has had experience as gov- 
erness to a deaf and blind boy during vacation. References given. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Teacher,” No. 768 Oak street, Columbus, Ohio. 


An oral teacher of twelve years’ experience in American schools for the 
deaf, and with excellent references, desires a position. Address ‘‘ Oral,” 
care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


WantEep.—By a lady who has been associated with the deaf from 
earliest childhood, and who has a thorough knowledge of the sign-lan- 
guage and methods of instructing the deaf, a position as teacher ina 
school. References. Address J. T. C., Box 16, Romney, West Virginia, 
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‘First Lessons IN Eneuisu.” A course of systematic instruction in 
language, in four volumes, by Caroline C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per 
dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 1.’ Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40c. 

‘*Srory Reaper, No. 2.” Short stories prepared for young pupils, 
compiled by Ida V. Hammond. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 
45c. 

‘* TaLKs AND Stories.” Contains nearly a hundred short stories and 
seventy-five conversations for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. 
Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 

‘‘ Brrs or History.’’ One hundred stories gathered from United States 
History, compiled by John E. Crane, M.A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. 
Single copy, 90c. 

‘‘A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” By Abel S. 
Clark, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, $7.80 per dozen 
Single copy, 75c. 

**Worps AND PurasEs.” Examples of the correct English usage, by 
William G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. 

‘*Srorres For LaneuaGze Strupy.”—Adapted to pupils of the third or 
fourth grade, compiled by Jane Bartlett Kellogg. Price, $4.20 per 
dozen. 


Published by the American School, at Hartford, for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Mr. Jamres Dentson’s ‘‘ Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public-School 
Course,” published in the Annals for October, 1886, has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form, accompanied by the beautiful manual alphabet drawn 
and engraved from photographs under the direction of Dr. J. C. Gorpon. 
Copies may be obtained from the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, 
Wasbington, D. C., at ten cents each, postage included. 
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